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mean more water with less power. 
They are fitted with Ring Oiling 
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the least attention. 
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Problems Solved by Electricity on the 
Pleasant Valley Farm 


HE traveler on the Coa- 
m= linga branch railroad 
upon nearing the station 
of Stanley is roused from 
his entranced gaze out 
` over the brown plains 
and bordering barren hills dotted with 
a thousand oil derricks, when suddenly 
the train breaks through a scattered 
growth oí Mexican tobacco wood that 
borders the Poso Chine, changing 
the landscape to waving fields of corn 
and acres upon acres of green alfalfa 
fields nestled in by giant cottonwood 
trees. The contrast is unique and pic- 
turesque, so much so that he expects 
this scene to mysteriously disappear, as 
have the beautiful mirage lakes that he 
has been watching come and go for the 
past forty miles. The scene, though 
not as phantom-like as the mirage lake, 
is far different today than it was two 
years ago, when the Pleasant Valley 
Farm was as brown as the neighboring 
plains and was marked only by the 
fence lines, and by the cottonwoods, 
that have marked the water-hole on 
the desert for past generations. 

The Pleasant Valley Farm is one of 
the historic institutions of the West 
Side. In a score of years it has seen 
the rush of wealth seekers of two en- 
tirely different vocations for the treas- 
ure that lay hidden in the peaceful 
Pleasant Valley. The first time a vast 
horde of homeseekers and ranchers 
moved onto the rolling plains to build 
up their fortunes by tilling the soil. 
The second time men came to drill 
deep holes and tap the fabulously rich 
bodies of petroleum that lay many 
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‘a line into Huron. 


hundred feet below the surface. By 
an improvident act of nature, a drought 
came, streams dried up, and the home- 
seekers were driven from the plains, 
but the oil drillers reaped success and 
have since built up the Coalinga field, 
one of the greatest oilfields in history. 

Throughout it all, however, the farm 
has endured, not only as a stock farm 
but it has made the owners wealthy by 
the sale and leasing of small parcels 
of its property lying in this remarkable 
oilfield. It has held its place as an 
oasis on the desert for the last quar- 
ter century, and today is a landmark 
and a monument to what can be done 
with continuously pumped water on 
the fertile soil of the West Side plains. 

In the latter half of the 80’s, when 
rainfall was abundant and mountain 
streams were flowing full, the plains 
of the West Side were the mecca for 
a great army of homeseekers. From 
the Kings River to the mountains the 
land was dotted with homesteaders. 
On the plains around Huron and in 
the Pleasant Valley, and even far 
south into the Kettleman Hills and 
north of Cantua, prosperous ranches 
prevailed. The creeks ran full, large 
crops were grown and prospects of 
permanent settlement were bright. 
The Southern Pacific Company built 
Men throughout 
the state sent their eyes in that direc- 
tion. 

lt was then that the Pleasant Val- 
ley Farm had its origin. A coterie of 
five San Franciscans, business men 
identified with the teaming and stock 
raising industry, thought the West 
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Shaded drive from the main entrance to the ranch buildings 


Side territory an ideal place for the 
establishment of a stock farm. The 
natural feed and adaptibility of the 
soil for hay and barley would be the 
place to prepare their stock for market, 
and the endless unfenced acres of graz- 
ing lands adjoining the farm, made the 
location ideal for stock raising pur- 
ses. 

John W. Morshead was a livery 
stable man, whose establishment on 
Clay Street in San Francisco was one 
of the biggest in the West. William 
R. Sloan was a stockman; Charles A. 
Warren was a contractor; John R. 
Walton was also a stockman, and T. 
J. Crowley a blacksmith, closely iden- 


tified in business with the others, and 


he himself an enthusiast and breeder 
of horses. Mr. Crowley maintained a 
racing stable and always exhibited a 
string of stock at the fairs throughout 
the state. 

These San Franciscans set about to 
acquire the land. Water, of course, 


was the determining factor. In the 
Los Gatos Creek bottom was a clump 
of cottonwood trees marking the loca- 
tion of a living water supply. In the 
early days the Indians camped there, 
and later the early white settlers fre- 
quently dug up the mortars and other 
relics of Indian time. A location in 
section 22, not far distant from the 
water, was chosen for the home ranch. 
Shallow artesian wells were drilled and 
a source of water supply was de- 
veloped in the creek bottom near the 
springs. 

A wooden dam was constructed 
across the wide arroyo, and the small 
amount of water obtained from these 
wells, together with the flood waters 
that occurred a few times during the 
winter, was diverted through canals 
and ditches, and conveyed to irrigate 
the lands of the farm. Four hundred 
acres were at one time planted to 
alfalfa, and an eighty acre vineyard 
set out. The irrigated lands were used 
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Electrically operated pump in Los Gatos Creek bottom throwing 3600 gallons a minute. 
Bill Nelson, superintendent of ranch, on the left. 


for the fattening of stock brought in 
from the range preparatory to market- 


ing. 

Through the influence of Mr. Mors- 
head the railroad was extended through 
the Pleasant Valley Farm from Huron 
to Alcalde station. The value of the 
land for agricultural purposes was 
proven beyond a doubt during the 
decade of stock raising, but after 
numerous dry years in the later 90's, 
which wiped all sign of homeseekers 
from the West Side plains and gave 
the farm only the artesian flow for ir- 
rigation purposes, the vineyard was 
allowed to die and the ranch was 
leased, and from that time on it grad- 
ually reverted back to the barren plains 
from which it had sprung. 

The piling up of settled sediments 
behind the wooden dam made it neces- 
sary for the water to rise eight or ten 
feet higher than had been originally 
necessary to reach the surface. This 
condition reduced the artesian wells to 


about one-fourth the original flow; it 
caused practically all of the alfalfa to 
die out except a few acres near the 
house, and what farming was done 
was carried on only in such years as 
flood waters were sufficient to irrigate 
the land. 

During the big flood of 1910, when 
Los Gatos, Warthan and Jaqueletas 
Creeks poured into the Poso Chine 
that runs through the farm, a torrent 
ten feet deep and one thousand feet 
wide, with the velocity of a mill race, 
again washed away the old wooden 
dam, and the creek bottom that had 
built itself up above the dam floor to 
a height of over ten feet, was cut down 
in many places fifteen feet in depth. 
This lowered the surface level and the 
water from the natural springs was in- 
creased several times its previous flow; 
but the level of the water had been 
dropped some ten feet below the level 
of the ditch that had previously car- 
ried it onto the farm. The experience 
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Some of the hay stacks on the Pleasant Valley Farm—The upper view shows the 
. In the 


process of stacking with a stand of alfalfa in the foreground ready for cutting 
enter are three huge stacks with a field after cutting and the alfalfa raked into shocks 
preliminary to stacking. The lower view gives an idea of the immensity of the stacks. 


Note the large touring car in front of the right hand stack. 
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of daming the West Side stream with 
a thousand feet to bedrock and with 
the ground melting away during a 
flood like sugar, had led the owners 
to believe that the feat was imprac- 
tical and their convictions on this 
point were further strengthened by the 
fact of the precipitates settling above 
the dam. 

During the year 1909 the electric 
lines of the Coalinga Water & Elec- 
tric Company had been built between 
Lemoore and the Coalinga field, run- 
ning directly across the farm. To the 
power salesmen in touch with the con- 
ditions on the farm, the problem of 
securing the natural waters for irriga- 
tion purposes seemed a simple and in- 
expensive one. 

A close study of the history of the 
geology and physical conditions of the 
farm was made, and it was placed on 
the list as a prospect for new bus- 
iness. An effort was made to close 
for the sale of electric power for pump- 
ing water out of the bed of the stream 
for irrigation purposes. It was con- 
sidered, but the scheme submitted was 
turned down by engineers called into 
consultation by the farming company, 
and under the plans submitted by the 
same engineers for the handling of this 
water; the installation cost made pump 
irrigation practically prohibitive. The 
pumping equipment, as planned by the 
representatives of the power company, 
was nothing more than a 12-inch 
belted centrifugal pump, driven by a 
40 horsepower motor. A small sand 
dam was to be thrown up and the 
water diverted into a sump from which 
it was to be pumped into the ditch 
originally used by the farm company. 
The idea was, that while a sand dam 
was not utterly impervious to water, 
that ninety per cent of the water would 
be caught and the dam could be re- 
placed in a day with a scraper and two 
horses. It was granted that during 
the flood time, which seldom occurred, 
the dam would be expected to go out, 
but it was also granted that during 
such a period there was no need for 
a dam. No more expensive installa- 
tion was recommended for the reason 
that the channel of a west side arroyo 
is subject to change from year to year, 


and equipment as suggested was inex- 
pensive and easily moved. 

Finally during a burst of enthusiasm 
the power salesman remarked that if 
he only had possession of a farm like 
that, he would be willing to bet his 
last cent on the installation he recom- 
mended for the irrigation of the ranch. 
The lease then in effect was about to 
terminate, and with the remark that, 
“you don’t look like a farmer, but if 
you farm as fast and as hard as you 
talk trying to sell power, something 
should certainly grow on the farm, and 
I am going to give you a chance at 
it,” Mr. Stanley Morshead handed a 
long term lease to A. Emory Wishon, 
present lessor of the place, and the 
electrical epoch in the Pleasant Valley 
Farm history began. 

The pumping plant was installed ac- 
cording to specifications above out- 
lined, and 3600 gallons of water per 
minute were lifted from the creek bed 
into the original ditch used by the 
farming company. Where this ditch 
was flumed across a deep gorge sev- 
eral hundred feet below the pump, this 
flume was replaced by an earthen dam 
across the gorge, which formed a nat- 
ural reservoir fourteen feet deep in the 
deepest place, one hundred and fifty 
feet wide, and a quarter of a mile long. 
A headgate was installed at the lower 
side of the reservoir from whence the 
water was drawn off, and which allows 
the irrigator to drop in flash boards 
at night and pump the entire night’s 
supply into the reservoir. This elim- 
inates the necessity of night irrigation 
when the water cannot be closely 
watched, and gives double the quan- 
tity for head water during daylight 
hours. 

As in every venture, mistakes were 
made. The first one in this instance 
being that in order to plant two hun- 
dred acres of alfalfa the first year, ac- 
cording to the terms oí the lease, the 
old checking system was allowed to 
stand. The land was plowed and har- 
rowed and the alfalfa planted on the 
old checking system. This has been 
the most costly mistake made in the 
handling of the farm, as has been 
shown by the farming. The lands 
planted to alfalfa since the first plant- 
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ing have been properly leveled and 
stripped, and the time required per acre 
of irrigation on the stripped ground, 
and on the ground checked according 
to the old system of contour checking, 
shows that exactly three times the area 
can be covered with the same amount 
of water where the ground is properly 
leveled and stripped. Stripping as 
done on the Pleasant Valley Farm 
consists of putting the land in a per- 
fectly level condition, and throwing up 


water at the headgate is turned off. 
The water from the upper end of the 
strip gradually works itself down, thus 
evenly irrigating the entire strip of 
alfalfa. The water is not allowed to 


pond, but thoroughly saturates the 
ground from four to six inches deep. 
In this manner the same amount of 
water goes over a greater amount of 
land, allowing irrigations to be made 
at much shorter intervals than with 
the old check system of irrigation. It 


Birdseye view of the 150 acres of corn which averaged nine feet in height when 


this photograph was taken. 
ground. 


strip checks about eight inches high 
and two feet across. Every thirty- 
three feet the strips run parallel. 
These strips are run from one end of 
the field to the other, and then at right 
angles to them about every six hun- 
dred feet, head ditches are run in and 
small headgates installed in each strip. 
The water is turned on, and on ac- 
count of the perfect levelness between 
the strips, spreads itself out into a thin 
stream and flows toward the lower 
end of the strip. When the first water 
reaches the lower end of the strip the 
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Note the oil well derricks on the Coalinga hills in the back- 
The photograph was taken from the top of an abandoned windmill. 


has been proven beyond a doubt that 
once a month irrigations, twelve 
months in a year, are producing the 
largest crops produced in the valley at 
this time. On the farm the water is 
not handled quite this fast, an irriga- 
tion being given about every five 
weeks. 

Last fall the last cutting was fol- 
lowed by an irrigation, and then the 
land was thoroughly disced and cross- 
harrowed. Later irrigations were con- 
tinued during the winter. This spring 
shows the result of the discing the al- 
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falfa making a decidedly heavy stand, 
and the first crop being absolutely free 
from foxtail and other weeds. On ac- 
count of the rains coming at the proper 
time last year, two irrigations were 
allowed to be missed, and during that 
time the water was run onto the dry 
land and corn planted. This land re- 
ceived one thorough irrigation, and it 
is estimated that the Egyptian corn 
will go better than one and a half tons 
to the acre. The crop was planted 
May 22nd; in five days, May 27th, it 
was well out of the ground. A month 
later it measured six feet six inches, 


barley and 150 acres in corn. Up to 
the present time this year the alfalfa 
yield per crop has averaged 2.4 tons, 
and the problem of where to find a 
place to stack the hay would appear 
to the visitor to be a serious one. 

In the 150 acres of corn, pumpkins 
have been planted, and recently one of 
the engineering force visiting the ranch 
spent the entire half day with a cook 
book and a recipe for pumpkin pies, 
trying to figure out for how many gen- 
erations this one field would supply 
the world with that Thanksgiving 
rarity. Weare advised that the answer 


Superintendent Nelson and son in the stock corrals with the young colts which are 


the pride of the farm. 


and on August Ist, a little more than 
the passing of another month, when 
the accompanying picture was taken, 
it measured nine feet. When matured 
it will be exceptional specimens of the 
product. Cutting will begin about the 
5th of September, and persons who 
have been watching the crop are 
eagerly waiting to learn the result of 
the harvest. The same land last year 
went one and an eighth tons to the 
acre. 

That part of the Pleasant Valley 
Farm being handled under the pres- 
ent management consists of 4080 acres; 
280 of this is in alfalfa, 100 acres in 
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was not reached on account of the 
scarcity of paper on the farm. 

The farm buildings are the original 
buildings built there twenty years ago, 
with the exception of a bungalow re- 
cently built by Mr. Stanley Morshead. 
The buildings, however, are comfort- 
able and have been equipped with all 
the modern conveniences. The entire 
property is truly electrically equipped. 
A 40 horsepower motor drives the 
main irrigation pump; another motor 
pump drives the high pressure water 
system for domestic use. Another 
motor drives the refrigerating plant; 
still another the machine shop. All of 
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the buildings, barns, and even the yards 
have been lighted by electricity. A 
big 270-egg incubator is operated by 
electricity, and at the present time an 
electrically heated distilling plant for 
drinking water purposes is being in- 
stalled. 

Up to date the farm has been op- 
erated strictly as a hay and grain 
ranch, but there is some talk of stock- 
ing it this fall. 

The farm is connected to the Fresno 
office of the management with a pri- 
vate telephone wire. Daily reports are 
sent in, such as daily cutting report, 
daily stacking report, daily selling re- 
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falfa, grain, the finest of garden truck, 
and any deciduous fruit that is planted. 

Second, it has given some accurate 
figures On the comparative acreage of 
stripped and checked land that a given 
amount of water can cover. 

Third, that winter irrigation pays 
beyond a doubt. 

Fourth, that by thoroughly discing 
and cross-harrowing the alfalfa in the 
fall after the last cutting, and after it 
has been irrigated, the first crop is 
freed from the regular weed nuisance. 

Fifth, that farm labor can be kept 
if the conveniences are made possible 
on the farm, enjoyed elsewhere. 


Haying crew off for the day’s work in the alfalfa fields. 


port, irrigation reports, and in fact 
every report on progress made. These 
reports are worked into the unit cost 
by a bookkeeper, and the management 
is kept in daily touch with the progress 
of the farm. The regular haying crew 
consists of about twenty-four men, the 
number increasing materially during 
corn cutting season, 

While the Pleasant Valley Farm is 
not a model farm in every respect, it 
has caused a wide-spread interest 
throughout the country for the reason 
that it has demonstrated so many 
hitherto unproven conditions. 

First, it has proven conclusively that 
with water on the West Side, the soil 
and climatic conditions will grow al- 


Sixth, that a ranch can be success- 
fully managed by proxy. 

Seventh, that where precipitate silts 
and flood conditions make reservoir- 
ing or daming a stream impossible, the 
engineering trouble can be coped with 
by the use of the centrifugal pump and 
motor. 

This last item has proven of partic- 
ular interest to the farmer of the 
Salinas Valley, the Salinas River be- 
ing a stream where flood conditions 
and silt deposits must be contended 
with. 

Since the completion of the Park- 
field road and the building of the San 
Joaquin power lines into the coast ter- 
ritory, a number of parties have autoed 
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from the coast to inspect the Pleasant 
Valley Farm, where they have been 
entertained during their stay, and have 
returned convinced that the problem 
of securing the waters from the shift- 
ing channel and bottom of the Salinas 
River no longer offers a serious ob- 


stacle in the irrigation of the adjoin- 
ing rich mesa lands. These same par- 
ties have enthused over the electric 
labor-saving devices in operation on 
the farm, and the coast agents are 
feeling the benefit of the practical dem- 
onstration. 


Remarkable Development of Pump Irrigation of 
Agricultural Districts of Kern County 


The Bakersfield Echo, after making 
a canvas of the pump and gasoline 
dealers in Kern county and obtain- 
ing information from the Bakersfield 
offices of the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation, makes the es- 
timate, and the paper declares that it 
is conservative, that there are not less 
than 1500 pumping plants in use for 
irrigation in Kern county. About one- 
third of this number were installed 
during the past year.. At the: present 
time some fifty plants are in the course 
of installation and the prospects are 
that a greater number than ever be- 
fore will be put in during the coming 
season. From ten to fifteen well drill- 
ing outfits are kept busy continually 
developing water for irrigation plants. 

The pumping plants will average 
about 10 horse power, and with the 
usual lifts in this county a 10 horse 
power plant will irrigate about 30 
acres, making the amount under ir- 
rigation by this means total something 
like 45,000 acres. 

Of the total number of pumping 
plants about 275 are run by electricity, 
260 of them being supplied with juice 
by the San Joaquin Light and Power 
Corporation. The Mount Whitney 
Power Company, which extends its 
lines into the northern edge of the 


county, supplies the remaining 25. 

Among the latest converts to pump 
irrigation are Miller & Lux, who are 
preparing to use motors with a total 
capacity of 700 horse power on the 
Buttonwillow ranch. The plants will 
be at Buttonwillow, Lo Kern, Head- 
quarters, Deep Wells and the dredger 
camp and the hog camp. The San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation 
is extending its transmission line to 
these points now, and the electricity 
is to be turned on early in September. 

The Miller & Lux lands lie under 
the Buena Vista lake reservoir and are 
irrigated ordinarily from canals. The 
dry season, however, has made the in- 
stallation of the pumps necessary. 

Practical pump irrigation in Kern 
county is a development of the past 
dozen years, and of the total number 
of plants in operation at the present 
time 80 per cent have been put in in 
the past five or six years. The plants 
in use are scattered from the vicinity 
of Delano near the north county line 
almost to Tejon canyon, and from the 
Sierra foothills to the west side of the 
old swamp country, an area about 35 
by 50 miles, and represent some 15 
or 20 separate centers of agricultural 
development, none of which would be 
possible without their use. 
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Pumping plant and reservoir of A. A. Channel irrigating a half section of alfalfa. 


Electric Pumping Plants Adopted by Alfalfa 


Growers in the Barstow Colony 


3 HE act of nature which 
made the present year 
the second successive dry 
season and produced a 
shortage of water on 
farms under the ditch 
method of irrigation, gave the electric 
pumping plant another opportunity to 
demonstrate its worth. 

In the alfalfa producing Barstow 
colony northwest of the city of Fresno, 
is a striking illustration of the value 
of the power plant which makes it pos- 
sible to have water when it is needed. 
For many years past the farms under 
this ditch had but one source of ir- 
rigation supply and when this supply 
failed the crops likewise failed. Dur- 
ing the late winter and early spring 
months of the present year it became 
evident that another dry season was 
approaching, and with the cutting over 
of the Kerman 30,000 volt line to 
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10,000 volts, the power salesmen im- 
mediately took advantage of the 
frame of mind of the alfalfa growers 
and inaugurated a vigorous campaign 
for electric pumping plants. 

For more than a year past, the rep- 
resentatives of the power company 
had been talking electricity to the 
growers in the Barstow district and 
interesting them in the electric way 
of pumping. The list of prospects was 
gradually increased and during the 
spring three automobile loads of col- 
onists were taken to the Madera and 
Fairmead districts where pumping by 
the electric motor has reached a high 
degree of perfection. Here the very 
excellent results made a firm impres- 
sion on the Barstow people and later 
in the spring, when the water in the 
ditch began to decrease and finally 
failed almost completely, the growers 
were inclined to consider pumping 
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The plant of R. N. Barstow delivering a fine head of water into an irrigation ditch. 


plants. Their alfalfa crops had been 
given a serious setback and the fruit 
growers in the district likewise were 
compelled to resort to heroic measures 
to obtain water. In one or two in- 
stances a number of growers clubbed 
together and formed small co-operative 
companies for the purchase and op- 
eration of engines. These were op- 
erated with good result but the build- 
ing of the power line into the district 
will probably mean the replacing of 
these by the motor next season. 
Encouraged by the results they had 
seen in the Fairmead district and re- 
alizing that pumping was necessary 
were any kind of a showing to be made 


Google 


with their alfalfa this season, the grow- 
ers showed a willingness to sign up 
when it was known that provision had 
been made for service. Through the 
efforts of Ross L. Douglas and Fletcher 
Easton, working under District Agent 
M. E. Newlin in the Fresno office, the 
contracts were obtained and all ar- 
rangements made for beginning the 
construction of the line May 9th. 
From this time on there was a hum 
of activity in the district. Well borers, 
pump salesmen and power line con- 
struction crews were hard at work in- 
stalling plants and making them ready 
for operation with all possible haste. 
During the past thirty or forty days 
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The two new plants of J. E. Dickinson. 
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there has been a marked change in 
the atmosphere of the colony. Power 
poles and transformer banks now line 
the roads and busy, whirring motors 
and pumps are throwing their streams 
of water into the ditches day and night 
to be spread over the wide alfalfa 
fields. 

One of the most enthusiastic of the 
Barstow land owners is J. E. Dickin- 
son, who with his associates have just 
installed two plants on their alfalfa 
holdings. Mr. Dickinson has had pre- 
vious experience with the electric 
pumping plant and, when it became 
known that the service was to be 
given the district, he immediately con- 
tracted for a plant on his personal 
property in the southwest quarter of 
section 13, 13-18 and, with his asso- 
ciates in the southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 14, arranged for another plant, this 
one on the co-operative plan. Both 
plants are identical in every respect, 
being driven by 20 horsepower motors 
direct connected to Byron-Jackson 
pumps, which operate at a fifty foot 
lift. Both plants are throwing fine 


streams of water and are giving ex- 
The pumps are 


cellent satisfaction. 


discharging into the ditches and are 
being operated night and day. A large 
acreage of alfalfa is being irrigated and 
several good cuttings are assured. 

A big alfalfa crop is the result of 
the installation of a 20 horsepower 
plant on the property of R. N. Bar- 
stow in the northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 11, 13-18. The motor is direct 
connected to a Krogh Manufacturing 
Company pump, which is discharging 
into the system of irrigation ditches. 
The plant is throwing a fine stream 
of water and Mr. Barstow has ex- 
pressed himself as very well satisfied 
with the result. He has an abundance 
of water now and as the soil is par- 
ticularly well adapted to alfalfa, he 
feels that his crops in the future are 
assured. 

The dairy and alfalfa ranch of J. M. 
Graham, in the southwest quarter of 
section 35, 13-18, has been equipped 
with a 10 horsepower plant. The 
motor is direct connected to a 6-inch 
Fresno Agricultural Works pump and 
a fine head of water is being thrown. 
Mr. Graham intends to adopt the res- 
ervoir system of irrigation for his 
alfalfa next season and during the fall 


The electric pumping plant of Geo. Hopkins which has replaced both the windmill and 


the steam and gasoline pumping plants. 
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months will construct a reservoir of 
sufficient size ‘to irrigate his entire 
acreage. For the present, however, he 
is pumping into the ditch. 

A 15 horsepower motor direct con- 
nected to a 7-inch Byron-Jackson 
pump discharging into a reservoir is 
supplying sufficient water to irrigate 
practically a half section of alfalfa on 
the A. A. Channel place on section 2, 
14-18. Mr. Channel has an excellent 
plant, which has been operating per- 
fectly. The plant and reservoir are 
situated on the highest point of the 


isfaction than from any previous sys- 
tem. The remains of the discarded 
plants are still in place, giving mute 
testimony to the progress made dur- 
ing recent years in power pumping de- 
velopment. Mr. Hopkins is irrigating 
100 acres of alfalfa by the reservoir 
system. His reservoir is built on a 7 
knoll several hundred yards distant 
from his wells and the water is con- 
veyed by means of a wooden flume. 
He has a 7% horsepower motor direct 
connected to a 5-inch Byron-Jackson 
pump. 


Stream of water from 10 horsepower plant on the J. M. Graham ranch. 


tract and give an excellent fall for dis- 
tribution purposes. Mr. Channel is an 
advocate of the reservoir plan of ir- 
rigation and during the fall will erect 
a larger reservoir from which he ex- 
pects to do more effective work under 
the continuous pumping system. 

The plant of George Hopkins, in the 
northwest quarter of section 1, 14-18, 
presents an interesting study in the 
evolution of the power plant. Mr. 
Hopkins in turn used the windmill, the 
steam engine, gasoline engine and he 
recently installed an electric motor 
from which he is obtaining more sat- 


On the H. E. Vogel alfalfa and dairy 
farm west of Fresno an excellent dem- 
onstration of the adaptibility of elec- 
tricity for all uses on the farm is being 
given. Mr. Vogel is arranging for the 
complete electrifying of his dairy and 
farm, and when the work is completed 
he will have a model place in every 
particular. Mr. Vogel began by the 
installation of an electrical pumping 
plant and the results have been so sat- 
isfactory that he has decided to install 
a number of additional plants for the 
coming season. He is now operating 
a 15 horsepower motor direct con- 
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Fine head of water from the 7-inch pump driven by a 
H. E. Vogel ranch. 


nected to a 7-inch United Iron Works 
pump. The plant will be enclosed in 
a fireproof concrete and iron house to 
be erected of design aimed to increase 
the attractiveness of the property. 
This plant is throwing an excellent 
head of water and although Mr. Vogel 
has not as yet adopted the reservoir 
system, he is obtaining all of the water 
he desires. The ditch into which the 
pump empties is kept full and has dem- 
onstrated to Mr. Vogel that the con- 
tinuous pumping plan is the way to 
get water. In addition to this plant 
Mr. Vogel has installed a smaller one 
for domestic purposes and he has also 
wired his residence and farm buildings 
for lights. Lights will also be installed 
in the barn, milking sheds and all other 
buildings about the place. The milk- 
ing sheds will be fully equtpped with 
a system for cooling and ventilation, 
and by driving the flies away will 
make the sanitation more perfect. This 
will be accomplished by a system of 
fans installed throughout the building. 
Mr. Vogel also intends to install a 
motor for the operation of the ensilage 
machine and another for the machine 
shop. Owing to the extent of his farm 
operations Mr. Vogel maintains a large 
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15 horsepower motor on the 


shop and when installed the electrically 
controlled apparatus will be very in- 
teresting. 

One of the most successful plants 
installed this season and one in which 
District Agent Newlin and his assist- 
ants feel much satisfaction owing to 
the great enthusiasm of its owner, is 
the plant of H. Pretzer on section 14, 
14-19. The motor is of 7% horsepower 
and is direct connected to a 5-inch 
Fresno Agricultural Works pump. Mr. 
Pretzer is pumping into a reservoir 
from which he is irrigating 80 acres 
of alfalfa. Next season he will build 
up his reservoir and plant an ad- 
ditional acreage to alfalfa. Mr. Pretzer 
is pumping both night and day. He 
is taking genuine enjoyment in the 
plant and at the same time he is mak- 
ing sure that he gets every bit of value 
from his power. The result is one can 
find him irrigating at almost any hour 
of the day or night and he declares 
that never before has he had such 
bountiful crops of alfalfa. In his ef- 
forts to use all the power possible, he 
is lining his own pockets with gold 
pieces. 

The electric pumping plant is begin- 
ning to tell the same story around 
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Fresno that it has been telling in Fair- 
mead, McFarland and Wasco for many 
months past. It is stimulating indus- 


try, producing greater crops and in- 
creasing the happiness and peace of 
mind of the farmer. 


Seven and one-half horsepower plant and reservoir of H. Pretzer which is irrigating 


eighty acres of alfalfa. 


Electric Pumping Motors to Supply Water for Half 
Million Dollar Irrigation Scheme 


Electricity is to play a very impor- 
tant part in a big irrigation project 
which is being considered by the land 
owners in the Alpaugh district. For 
some time past the district has been 
obtaining water from artesian wells 
but the demand for an increased sup- 
ply, and the success attained by pump- 
ing the artesian wells in the Corcoran 
district, has given birth to the scheme 
of dissolving the water company, now 
furnishing the supply, and forming in 
its stead an irrigation district for the 
purpose of issuing bonds to carry out 
the larger proposition in view. 


It is planned to increase the flow 
of the present artesian wells by in- 
stalling electric pumping motors, to 
drill more wells, and to construct a 
distribution system consisting of main 
ditches and laterals to reach every 
acre to be included in the proposed 
district. 

It is said that if the project is car- 
ried through a bond issue of from 
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$300,000 to $400,000 will be necessary 
to successfully carry out the work, and 
wherther or not they shall go in debt 
to this amount is the question the 
people of the district are now debating. 

A Los Angeles construction com- 
pany has drawn up plans for the pro- 
posed system and is now negotiating 
with the land owners to put the same 
into effect. Under the proposed sys- 
tem of concrete ditches and laterals 
the present loss of water from seepage 
through the sandy soil will be ob- 
viated, there will be no expense for 
ditch cleaning, no squirrel and gopher 
holes to cut the banks, and altogether 
a better distribution of water can be 


effected. The engineers who have in- “ 


spected the present wells at Smyrna 
declare the supply is sufficient to carry 
out the scheme. The company will be 
prepared to guarantee the supply ot 
an abundance of water delivered at the 
highest point in every 40-acre tract in 
the colony in concrete ditches for the 
first cost of $50 an acre. 
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Pumping plant of T. L. Runyon at McFarland. 
four-inch pump irrigating 80 acres of alfalfa. 


A 10 horsepower motor driving a 


Electro-A gricultural Development in the 
Great San Joaquin Valley 


By E. P. GIBSON, Agricultural Specialist, General Electric Company 


gR T IS often said that “See- 

t ing is believing.” This 
adage is certainly true 
when speaking of the San 
Joaquin Valley. 1 was 
glad of the opportunity to 
make a 700 mile trip through this fer- 
tile part of the state, for the purpose 
of seeing what was being done toward 
supplying the ranches with electric 
power and to arrive at some idea for 
future development. A man reads in 
current literature of the developments, 
the large crops, and the thrifty ranch- 
ers, and can form a hazy picture in his 
mind of the conditions, but after tak- 
ing such a trip through the valley, this 
picture is transformed into one with 
all the colors. 


Beginning at the north end of the 
valley, around Modesto, diversified 
ranching and dairying was found. 
These ranchers, for the most part, 
have begun with a small herd of grade 
cows, and I was pleased to see them 
pradually pulling away from these and 
filling up their herds with registered 
stock. With the raising of registered 
stock comes better buildings, better 
equipment, and with these improve- 
ments comes the demand for efficiency 
in operation, which leads directly to 
the electric drive for all classes of 
work. Those ranchers, who have used 
electric motors for irrigation, have 
seen their advantage and are willing 
to adopt them for other uses as soon 
as the occasion arises. Is it not true 
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that if a man uses electric power to 
irrigate his little ranch, giving him a 
start toward success, that in the future 
he is going to call upon it to do other 
work? In the East, where power may 
cost from two to three times what it 
does here, 1 have found dairying com- 
munities like this that are operating 
entirely by electric power. In the 
dairy the operating costs are very low; 
for instance, at 5c per K. W. Hr., Ic 
worth of electricity will separate 1400 
pounds of milk, churn 20 pounds of 
butter, or milk 10 cows. What man 
would do the work by hand on that 
basis? 

The agricultural papers of the state 
have lately published extensive articles 
pertaining to “Silo Construction,” and 
I found a number of silos just com- 
pleted or under construction. Dairy- 
men are realizing that they must break 
away from a straight alfalfa feed to 
produce the best results, so ensilage is 
the alternative used. The filling of the 
silos affords an opportunity to use elec- 
tric power. An average cutter, say 
18-inch, requires 15 horse power. 
Some kind of a portable motor outfit 
is often needed on dairy ranches; a 
truck-mounted motor and starter, with 
about 50 feet of flexible cable for at- 
taching at various points about the 
ranch. Some engineering must be 
used in placing the transformers in 
order to have satisfactory operation. 

In the territory south of Modesto, 
there are thousands of acres waiting 
for settlement; irrigation has been 
started on large tracts, and as soon 
as the sub-divisions have been sold, 
water will be pumped for the alfalfa, 
fruits and vineyards which cannot re- 
sist growing in such a soil. I would 
say that three years” time will find 
this territory well developed and glv- 
ing a profitable business to the elec- 
trical people. 

Traveling to the east of the valley, 
we visited the famous citrus tracts. 
The electric irrigation of these lands 
makes an ideal load for the central 
station, as it is a 12-month load. Many 
new tracts are being staked out and 
the land is rapidly being set out to 
oranges and other fruits. These new 


tracts will all be irrigated, and, as elec- 
tric power has been used in almost 
every instance when available, they, 
too, will follow the example. These 
plants will form a part of a good future 
business from this territory. 

Alfalía is king in the district around 
McFarland. It was a sight well worth 
seeing to look over these tracts oi 
alfalfa. The ranchers know right well 
the advantages of irrigating by electric 
power. 

The San Joaquin Valley seems to 
have taken the lead with the reservoir 
system of irrigation. Much credit is 
deserving for the little foresight into 
the future water supply. Their neigh- 
bors in the Sacramento and coast val- 
leys, who have been using large pumps 
and pumping directly into the ditches, 
have, in many cases, been unable to 
get water due to the heavy drain on 
the supply. With the reservoir system 
the size of the plant is smaller and the 
wells are able to supply the water as 
it is needed. The reservoir installa- 
tions have their advantages from the 
power company’s standpoint in that, 
with a small plant operating 24 hours 
per day, the revenue is almost the 
same, the installation charges are less. 
and the load factor much better than 
with a large plant operating 12 hours 
per day. 

This territory is past the educational 
period of irrigation, for the numerous 
examples are lessons in themselves; 
about 50% of this land has been de- 
veloped, and only 15% under direct 
irrigation, so here is an excellent field 
for the future. 


You see the little shacks of the set- 
tler dotting this territory, and can pic- 
ture in your mind the future with its 
modern homes and buildings that will 
take their places. Then will come the 
later demand for electricity to operate 
the various machines on the ranch, all 
of which tend towards economy, clean- 
liness, fire protection, and a solution of 
the help problem. 

There is not the least doubt in my 
mind but that the San Joaquin Valley 
will be our most advanced agricultural 
territory of the future. The people 
have been shown how electric power 
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can be used; they have used it, re- 
ceiving satisfaction from both the ap- 
paratus and the power company. This 


satisfaction is going to continue and 
will mean great things for the future 
oí the valley. 


Vertical 10 horsepower motor and deep well turbine pump ready to be installed on 


the “Redlands Fruit Ranch.” 


State University Institutes New Department 
for Study of California Fruits 


The study of California fruits will 
be made the subject of a new depart- 
ment at the State University. It will 
be added to the College of Agriculture, 
and it is to be listed as one of the most 
important departments in that college. 

Professor V. B. Pratt, until recently 
scientific assistant in the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, D. C., is temporarily in charge. 
It is expected that Professor Arnold 
V. Stubenraugh, who is also in the 
employ of the government, will come 
to California to assume charge of the 
rudimentary work of the department. 


He is well known in California univer- 
sity circles, and for a time was con- 
nected with the agricultural depart- 
ment of the State University at Ber- 
keley. 

The work of the department will 
deal essentially with the study of de- 
ciduous fruits. It will be in line with 
the plan of reorganization of the de- 
partment, as mapped out by Dean 
Thomas F. Hunt of the College of 
Agriculture. Professor Pratt has been 
connected with the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C., for 
the last four years. 
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The air compressor plant showing the 50 horsepower motor which replaced a 32 horse- 
power gas engine, and the portable transformers ready at all times for service. 


Water Development on the J. W. Guiberson 
| Ranch in the Corcoran District 


By R. L. BEARDEN, District Agent, Corcoran 


as 88 BOUT the time that the 
Sf town of Corcoran was 
started the attention of 
Mr. J. W. Guiberson, 
the present assemblyman 
from this district, was 
called to the wonderful rich lands 
around Corcoran and Tulare Lake. 
He came up to see the country and, 
being a good judge of land and pos- 
sessing a natural ability to see far into 
the future, it did not take him long to 
realize the possibility of large develop- 
ment in this section. He got together 
with his partner, Mr. James C. Sperry, 
and the result was that Mr. Guiberson 
is now an owner of about 4000 acres 
of the best land in the State of Cal- 
ifornia. Most of his land is about three 
miles west of Corcoran. He also has 
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one section south of the town on Tule 
River. 

The problem of getting water was 
the paramount issue in the develop- 
ment of this land. Tulare Lake was 
being used by a few but the few who 
looked into the future saw that the 
lake might not always be there. Mr. 
Guiberson was one of the few who 
started at once to take care of the 
future of his ranch. He had bored 
three artesian wells in section 17, 
township 21 south, range 22 east. 
These three wells developed about 150 
inches of water. This amount helped 
some but did not go very far when 
there was about 3000 acres to be put 
into shape and planted to alfalfa. At 
this time it was an accepted fact that 
surface wells could not be had around 
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the lake. In fact, the old-timers drew 
the line at the Santa Fe Railroad. East 
of the Santa Fe wells were good; west 
it was impossible to get water. 

Mr. Guiberson had to have more 
water so he installed a 12-inch pump 
and gas engine on one of the chan- 
nels coming from the lake. The water 
flowed back from the lake by gravity 
and he then pumped it out onto his 
land. This method was good for one 
season and helped to raise some good 
alfalfa. 

About this time the question of 


many skeptical farmers. 

Mr. Guiberson had to have more 
water, and have it quick. The ques- 
tion of how to get it from the artesian 
well and do it quick was the problem. 
At that time the electric motor direct 
connected to the centrifugal pump was 
comparatively new. It took from 30 
to 40 days to get it installed. Mr. 
Guiberson had to have water, so he 
decided to try the air lift as a means 
of increasing his supply. He pur- 
chased an air compressor and moved 
his gas engine from the lake. The 


Developing a well. 
of the well, is at the pump, and Frank English, of the Fairbanks Morse Company, whose 


motor is running the pump, is shown refilling his pipe. 


pumping artesian wells came into 
prominence. The old-timer shook his 
head and said that it could not be done 
successfully. There were a few ar- 
tesian wells around the country that 
were being pumped, but there were 
others which had been tried with very 
poor results. About the first to be 
pumped was at the O. W. Weidler 
ranch at Spa. The plant was installed 
under the direction of the Corcoran 
office of the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation and the well 
pumped successfully. It developed 
about 150 inches of water and suc- 
ceeded in opening the eyes of a good 
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Portable transformer outfit on the right. D. D. Dodson, in charge 


lake in the meantime had gone down 
and did not contain enough water to 
flow back far enough to get to the 
point where Guiberson had his pump. 
The air compressor was installed and 
the work of developing the wells 
started. It was some long job to blow 
the sand out of each well and it took 
a great deal of care and constant 
watching to use just the right amount 
of air. The result was that from the 
three wells about 250 inches of water 
was developed. This was a great help 
but still Mr. Guiberson did not have 
enough water to go around. The air 
compressor did the work, but the ef- 
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ficiency of the air lift is low and the 
cost of the gas engine was high. While 
the expense was great, still the value 
of water was far above all this ex- 
pense. 

The surface well in the meantime 
had been gradually coming to the front 
and the old idea that a surface well 
west of the Santa Fe track was a fail- 
ure was about dispelled. Many sur- 
face wells were drilled with good re- 
sults. Frank Cleveland drilled the 
first one west of Corcoran and he had 
fine results. Then George A. Smith 
tried his luck. His ranch is almost 
as near the lake as the Guiberson place, 


compressor. At this time Mr. Guiber- 
son was very anxious to pump another 
artesian well south of the air com- 
pressor. The question of piping the 
air a mile was a big job. 1 was con- 
fident that the well in question would 
develop about 80 inches of water with 
a horizontal centrifugal pump. Mr. 
Guiberson was not so sure. The prop- 
osition was put up to me to “make 
good.” I had a line built and moved 
the portable transformers, pump and 
motor to the wells and had them set 
up. The work of running the pump 
was placed in the hands of D. D. Dod- 
son. The pump was equipped with a 


Assemblyman Guiberson and his Chalmers Six. 
his various pumping plants, Mr. Guiberson must travel fourteen miles and he finds the 
automobile an indispensible factor of his daily routine. 


and a little south. Mr. Smith now 
has six wells and all are being pumped. 
They are developing about 140 inches 
of water. 

The dry spell of last year was upon 
us. The air compressor was doing 
good work but the gas engine was not 
doing so well. Mr. Guiberson had 
troubles enough without having to 
work with an engine. Mr. Guiberson 
summoned the Corcoran representa- 
tives of the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation for a conference 
and the result was that a 50 horse 
power motor was installed to take the 
place of the gas engine to run the 


From his home to make the round of 


gate valve so that the pump could be 
started without jerking the well. The 
gate valve was closed and the pump 
started. Then the valve was opened 
just enough to allow the pump to get 
primed and still not pump any more 
water than the natural flow. Then the 
valve was opened so that the vacuum 
gauge showed that the well was being 
pulled down. When the sand began 
to come the valve was locked and leit 
at that point until the well cleared. 
Then the valve was opened a little 
more and left until the well cleared. 
This method was pursued until the 
well was finally developed. It took 
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about four days to get it in shape. The 
well finally delivered 77 inches of 
water. Later a 15 horse power motor 
and six-inch pump was installed in a 
pit and the pump has been running 
every day since. The pit is below the 
water level about three feet. 

The performance of the centrifugal 
pump at this plant showed Mr. Guiber- 
son what the same could do. He or- 
dered two to be installed in pits to 
take the place of the air compressor. 
One is a six-inch Byron-Jackson pump 
direct connected to a Crocker-Wheeler 
motor. This pump is now throwing 
75 inches of water, which amount of 
flow will be increased when the pump 


up to date has drilled nine fine wells 
and three “dry holes.” The deepest 
well is about 100 feet and the shallow- 
est is about 60 feet. ` 

The developing of the wells is done 
under the personal supervision of Mr. 
Guiberson. He has a 7% horse power 
motor direct connected to a four-inch 
pump and with the assistance of a gate 
valve, he can regulate the flow of the 
well and develop it without taking any 
chances of spoiling it. After the well 


is developed, he moves the pump and 
motor on to the next well. In drilling 
surface wells near Tulare Lake, we 
find that the roofing over the water 
sand is not as good as it is east of 
In view of this condition 


Corcoran. 


An artesian well on the J. W. Guiberson 
ranch flowing 37 inches. This well is now 
being pumped by a 15 horsepower motor 
and 6-inch pump, giving about 80 inches 
of water. 


is in the pit. Mr. Guiberson also has 
installed a P. K. Wood pump (pro- 
peller) on the third well. This pump 
1s doing fine work and has proven to 
be very efficient where there is any 
gas in the well. We are now install- 
ing a vertical motor on this pump, 
which does away with the belt and 
increases the efficiency of the plant. 

While these various pumps were 
being installed, Mr. Guiberson has 
been a very busy man drilling surface 
wells. He has two rigs running and 


An artesian well after being developed 
to the capacity of a 6-inch pump. 


three wells are joined together and 
each well, producing about 300 gallons 
per minute, will furnish enough water 
for a six-inch pump. By connecting 
three wells together, no one is pumped 
very hard and the result is that roof- 
ing holds up and the plant is good for 
years of use. 

Up to date Mr. Guiberson has seven 
pump stations and has developed about 
500 inches of water. Little does it 
matter to him now what the weather 
conditions may be. He has his plants 
and is independent. It is his intention 
to drill wells until he has developed 
at least 750 inches of water. 
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Another Wonderful Midway Oil Gusher—Pays 
For Itself in a Few Days 


9 HE famous Midway oil- 
N field has seen so many 
huge gushers come and 
go that the bringing in 
of a new one hardly 
causes more than a rip- 
ple in the current of the day's events, 
but the Standard Oil Company re- 
cently developed a well that is hold- 
ing the attention of the sensation hard- 
ened petroleumites. At the time the 
Magazine goes to press this well has 
been gushing light gravity oil for 
almost a month past at the estimated 
average output of 10,000 barrels a day. 

According to generally published 
figures this well was drilled at a cost 
of $40,000 and, in less than ten days 
after being brought in it had paid for 
itself at the market price of its out- 


put. Being a light gravity.oil utilized. 


for refining purposes, the well, how- 
ever, will undoubtedly be more profit- 
able to its owners than the average 
person realizes. pas 

A tremendous gas pressure, which 
was liberated when the drill went into 
the oil producing stratum, has caused 
the well to flow beyond control. For 
miles and miles around the country 
has been sprayed with a coating of 
oil and it is the presence of the tiny 
spots of the black fluid upon every ar- 
ticle, whether it be a house, washing 
on the line, or an oil well derrick, that 
has primarily attracted the attention 
of the property owner to the big well. 
The city of Taft, four miles distant, 
has been sprayed and when the wind 
is blowing from the direction of the 
big well the clothing of persons walk- 
ing in the streets will become spotted 
with oil inside the short space of one 
block. White shoes and white frocks, 
which are popular during the summer 
months in the oilfield metropolis, have 
been sorry looking objects for several 
weeks past, and the white fronts of 
business houses and white painted res- 
idences and buildings have assumed 
the greasy color. 


So strong has been the gas pressure 
that efforts to cap the well or bring 
it under control have been unavailing. 
Superintendents and workmen donned 
oil skins and slickers and prepared for 
a battle against the oil as the sailors 
do against. the storm. Steel gate 
valves and steel caps were insufficient 
to resist the tremendous pressure and 
holes were worn through them almost 
as easily as had they been clay. An 
attempt was made to check the flow 
by lowering a heavy steel boiler over 
the outlet of the well, and, for a half 
hour the gusher apparently was under 
control, but a sudden outburst cast 
the huge covering aside and the flow 
continued unabated. . 

To handle the big output of such a 
well requires untold effort and a great 
expense. The oil naturally seeks the 
lowest level and here. it is collected 
in hastily constructed sump holes. 
Owing to its light gravity it evaporates 
and seeps into the ground quickly, and 
in order to prevent as much loss as 
possible every effort is made to pump 
it into pipe lines or steel storage tanks 
where it is protected from the ele- 
ments. 

Large forces of men and teams were 
worked night and day constructing 
earthen reservoirs and conducting the 
outflow by means of shallow ditches 
into the different catch basins. 

In wells of this kind where there 
is so much gas the danger from fire 
is very great and is one of the most 
trying factors to be contended with. 
A strict guard is kept over the prop- 
erty, fires under boilers within a radius 
of many hundreds of yards are put 
out, smoking is absolutely tabooed and 
auto vehicles are kept away. A fire 
would mean the ruination of the well 
together with the loss of the great 
output. 

Located at the base of a low range 
of hills, the gusher is visible from 
almost every section of the field. The 
hills appear white in the sunlight, while 
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Superintendent Little in oilskins—Close view of gusher. 


surrounding the derrick for a big dis- 
tance in every direction is a great 
blackened spot which brings the flow- 
ing well and oil soaked ground out in 
sharp contrast. 


The well was brought in Monday, 
July 28th, and is known as No. 10 on 
section 36, 31-23. Mr. Len Little is the 
field superintendent of the company 
and is in charge of the property. 


Prominent San Joaquin Valley Oilman 
Candidate for Governor of State 


3 N ANNOUNCEMENT of 
Y much interest to oilmen 
and to those who closely 
follow the politics of the 
state was made in Lo; 
Angeles recently when it 
was positively asserted that Fred H. 
Hall, of Bakersfield, will be a can- 
didate for the governorship of the 
State of California two years hence. 
Mr. Hall is a Democrat in politics and 
the announcement was made at a large 
dinner given in his honor by the lead- 
ing Democrats of the southland. 

Owing to the prominence he has at- 
tained during his long residence in the 
San Joaquin Valley, the news that Mr. 
Hall will endeavor to secure the nom- 
ination for the highest elective office 
in the state, has been well received and 
his many friends in every walk of life 
are predicting that he will make a very 
strong run for the coveted honor. 

Mr. Hall has already served his state 
in the legislature, representing the as- 
sembly district which includes Kern 
county. He made an enviable record 
and since that time has been very 
active in state affairs. He had been a 
leading factor in the political and bus- 
iness life of Kern county and has been 
active in all movements for the ad- 
vancement of the county and state’s 
best interest. 

Throughout the oil districts Mr. Hall 
is particularly well known for it was 
in this industry that he built up his 
fortune. He has extensive interests 
both in the agricultural and oil dis- 
tricts of the valley and is now actively 
engaged in improving his farming 
properties as well as his oil lands. 

That he will have a very strong fol- 
lowing is indicated by the following 
comment appearing recently in the 
Santa Fe Magazine: 

“Fred H. Hall of Bakersfield, Cal., 
was at one time an employee of the 
Santa Fe as special agent on the Val- 
ley Division. He is now a prominent 
oil operator and is being groomed for 
the governorship of his state by the 
Democrats, to make the race in the 


Fred H. Hall 


next contest, two years hence. 
“Naturally the men of the Santa Fe 
feel gratified in having one of their 
number making such progress, partic- 
ularly such favorable progress as has 
Mr. Hall, who, as assemblyman from 
Kern county, used his talents and 
position always in the right direction. 
His counsel in the legislature always 
has been valued, and his square- 
mindedness and pleasant personality 
have made him liked among legisla- 
tors, railroaders and public alike.” 
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The Effect of Electric Power Upon Pump 
Irrigation in Merced County 


(From Supplement Merced Evening Sun) 


Notwithstanding the fact that Mer- 
ced’s annual rainfall is less than that 
of the bay region or the northern part 
of the state, it is one of the best 
watered counties in California, for 
aside from the rivers which furnish a 
number of irrigating canals with their 
life-giving contents, an inexhaustible 
flow of water is found a few feet be- 
low the surface in nearly every part 
of the county. It is necessary only to 
raise it to the surface and by means 
of a few easily constructed ditches or 
pipe lines distribute it over the fields 
of alfalfa or apply it to the roots of 
the orchard trees. Water can be found 
at from six to twenty feet below the 
surface, but it is customary to bore 
wells to a depth of eighty or a hun- 
dred feet in order to secure a more 
plentiful flow of better water. As soon 
as this water is struck, even in the 
deeper wells, it usually rises to within 
twelve or fifteen feet of the surface, 
and there the level remains with little 
variation. From many of these wells 
a steady four-inch stream has been 
pumped for hours without lowering 
the level more than two or three feet, 
and when pumping ceases the water 
quickly regains its normal level. 

The usual and best method of in- 
stalling pumping systems, after boring 
the well to the required depth, is to 
dig a square pit to within eighteen or 
twenty-four inches of the high water 
level, cement it for the sake of com- 
fort, cleanliness and safety, and install 
the pump on the floor of this pit. The 
nearer the pump to the surface of the 
water, the easier is its operation. The 
next important question is the motive 
power to be employed. 

Windmills are rapidly becoming ob- 
solete in California, steam engines for 
this purpose were never in favor, gas- 
oline engines are in use in many local- 


ities, but the one safe, convenient, 
easily handled power is electricity. 
Wherever introduced it grows rapidly 
in favor and is fast supplanting all 
other powers. With a good well and 
pump, an electric motor at the sur- 
face under a weather protecting shed 
and a few ditches, the owner of an 
alfalfa patch, an orchard or a vineyard 
is absolutely his own master. Gravity 
irrigation from large canals is most ex- 
cellent and has worked wonders in 
Merced county, but there are many 
places not susceptible to this kind of 
Irrigation, either because of configura- 
tion of the ground or because the 
gravity systems do not cover the ter- 
ritory. 

There is no question as to the value 
of water to the grower and it matters 
not by what route it reaches the wait- 
ing vegetation. The fact remains that 
the owner of a pumping plant in Mer- 
ced county has a bountiful supply 
whenever he wants it any time during 
the year. All seasons look alike to 
him—wet or dry. During the irrigat- 
ing times he may pump a steady 
stream directly into his ditches, or if 
he has the room he may construct and 
fill a reservoir to be tapped whenever 
necessary. A small plant may be built 
and water piped into the dwelling and 
barn of the ° irrigator or to yard 
hydrants for use in sprinkling lawns 
and flower gardens. Electric motors 
are simple and easily handled; a boy 
or girl can turn on the power and the 
water starts to flowing immediately ; 
the power is as easily shut off. There 
is no fuel to buy, no fires to watch, no 
waste, no dirt, no danger. 

Irrigation by pumping has been 
more or less in vogue in Merced 
county for several years, but in the 
last three years it has been given an 
unusual impetus through the introduc- 
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tion of electric current into the farm- 
ing regions by the San Joaquin Light 
and Power Company. This is the 
company that supplies electric light 
and power for every town in this 
county as well as the greater portion 
of the San Joaquin Valley. It is one 
of the largest electrical concerns in the 
state, having five immense power 
plants; one at Fresno, one at Bakers- 
field, one on the Kern river east of 
Bakersfield, and two in the mountains 


“ An electric pumping 


in Madera county on the San Joaquin 
river and its north fork. Its present 
capacity is over 40,000 horse power. 
Its general headquarters are at Fresno, 
but a district office and staff is main- 
tained at Merced. 

Although the company furnishes 
light and manufacturing power to 
sixty-six towns in California, including 
in Merced county, Merced, Le Grand, 
Planada, Snelling, Merced Falls, Dos 
Los Banos, Volta; Ingomar, 
Gustine, Livingston, Wintof ‘and At- 
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water, and while this may seem to ur- 
ban residents to be its principal bus- 
iness, it is especially interested in the 
agricultural, horticultural and general 
economic development of the whole 
country, and to that end is stringing 
a network of wires that tap every sec- 
tion of the country. Farmers’ houses 
and barns are now lighted by electric- 
ity, the unsafe kerosene lamp being 
almost a rarity, while especially is the 
company assisting in suburban devel- 
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plant and reservoir. 


opment by furnishing power to elec- 
tric pumping plants which are rapidly 
multiplying. Near Le Grand in the 
southern part of this county, a region 
not reached by the gravity systems, 
over forty electric power pumps have 


gone into operation lately, and as one . 


result, about one thousand acres for- 
merly devoted to grain, crops of which 
were uncertain, because of variation in 
rainfall, have. been changed into mag- 
nificent alfalfa fields, yielding steady 
and profitable returns. 


Original from 


TY OF CALIFORNIA 


Flashlight photographs of the Coalinga flood. Bare-legged crowd at the corner of the 
Phelps Building in upper view. In center, stream of oil running down residential street, 
and below, a residence surrounded by oil. 
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City Flooded by Oil—Coalinga has Singular 
Misfortune Following Cloudburst 


% T IS not an uncommon 
+ thing for a city to suffer 
a flood, in fact the daily 
press has been full of ac- 
counts of such misfor- 
tunes for years gone by, 
but for a city to receive a bath of oil, 
thereby causing thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars worth of irreparable 
damage, is something out of the or- 
dinary. This misfortune was visited 
upon the city of Coalinga Wednesday 
evening, July 23rd, when a cloudburst 
occurred. The rush of water from the 
higher foothills destroyed the sump 
holes in which many thousands of bar- 
rels of oil were stored and the heavy 
black liquid was carried into the city, 
ruining lawns, carpets and furniture in 
houses, stocks in the basements of 
stores, and leaving its black mark on 
everything it came in contact with. 


Flour in sacks was utilized by some 
business houses to throw up a levee 
in effort to keep the oil flood out of 
their basements and men in every walk 
of life, doffing their shoes and socks 
and rolling their trousers above their 
knees, worked for hours side by side 
in an effort to stem the tide of the 
flood. The streets were seething tor- 
rents and the water, upon which was 
a heavy coating of oil, was from one 
to three feet in depth. 


The storm began shortly after six 
o'clock in the evening and continued 
without interruption for more than 
two hours and a half. The downpour 
was so dense in the city that it was 
impossible to see further than one 
hundred and fifty yards ahead, while 
in the foothills above the city, where 
the havoc producing oil was stored, 
the precipitation was to the extent of 
a heavy cloudburst. The area of the 


storm was about five miles in width 
and six miles long. 

Only those portions of the residen- 
tial district located on high land es- 
caped a flooding, and where the oil 
was carried onto the lawns and into 
the houses great damage was done. 
Carpets and rugs were utterly ruined 
and the heavy black marks on fur- 
niture and walls indicated the height 
to which the flood water had risen. 

The Pleasant Valley Hotel suffered 
the greatest damage. The black fluid 
was Over a person's shoe tops through- 
out the entire first floor, while the 
basement was flooded. Other cellars 
throughout the city were filled and cen- 
trifugal pumps were in operation for 
several days after the flood pumping 
out the water and oil. 

Owing to the height to which the 
water rose in some sections of the 
city, automobiles had great difficulty 
in traveling and numerous machines 
were stalled. Their passengers, if they 
happened to be of the gentler sex, 
were carried in the arms of their male 
escorts to places of safety. 

The generous hearted spirit of the 
people of Coalinga was much in evi- 
dence during the flood, and without 
thinking of the damage that would be 
done to their wearing apparel, men 
and boys plunged into the blackened 
flood water in their efforts to save the 
property of friends. The clothing and 
shoe stores of Coalinga the next day 
enjoyed an unprecedented run of bus- 
iness. Much playfulness was indulged 
in as well, and ducking bo1fts were re- 
sorted to to keep up the spirits of the 
workers. Flashlight photographs, taken 
of the flood at its height, show the 
flooded streets and buildings and the 
different rescue gangs. Damage was 
done to the extent of $25,000. 
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Short University Courses 
For Busy Farmers 


The authorities of the University of 
California have announced a series of 
agricultural short courses to be given 
at the university farm school 'at Davis, 
California, during the remainder of the 
year. The purpose of these short 
courses is to afford opportunity for 
those particularly of mature years and 
ranch experience who for lack of time, 
preparation or means cannot take a 
longer course to acquire some knowl- 
edge of the application of science and 
the results of the latest investigations 
to practical ranch work in the produc- 
tion of fruits, grains and live stocks 
of various classes. The rapidity with 
which the science of agriculture has 
developed and the many ways in which 
ranch losses may be reduced and 
profits increased make it highly de- 
sirable for the up-to-date rancher to 
add to practical experience the fruits 
of the latest research. Not the least 
of the benefits of these short courses 
is the contact which the student has 
with other progressive men—leaders 
in their community—who have left 
their business, for a short time to ac- 
quire that which may be of immediate 
use to them. 

Six definite courses of study are of- 
fered. Each is distinct in itself and 
is planned to occupy all of the stu- 
dent’s time. Upon the completion of 
one course, the student may take one 


of these courses immediately follow- 
ing it. The student’s time is divided 
between class room, laboratory, and 
field practice. The student may find 
it profitable to come back a. second 
year rather than to spread his time 
over too wide a variety of subjects. 
Instruction in the short courses will 
be in charge of the regular corps of 
instructors of the college of agricul- 
ture. While a four years’ university 
course cannot be crowded into four 
to eight weeks, the purpose of the 
course is to afford that kind of train- 
ing and instruction which shall be of 
immediate value to the rancher. 

Enough botany is given to teach the 
recognition of common weeds; of 
growth and methods of eradication; 
the methods of selection and improve- 
ment of grain and forage crops; bud- 
ding, grafting, spraying, pruning of 
fruits, and the packing of fruit prod- 
ucts for market; the principles of land 
surveying as applied to the laying out 
of irrigation checks and ditches on the 
ordinary farm; practice in the judging 
of market types and breeds of live- 
stock and poultry, and the breeding, 
improvement, feeding, care and man- 
agement of all classes of livestock and 
poultry. With these is given training 
in the application of arithmetic and 
algebra to such commercial problems 
as computation of field areas, irriga- 
tion ditch capacities, water flow, bal- 
ancing of feeding rations, and com- 
putation of fertilizer mixtures. In 
farm mechanics, the student is given 
training in blacksmithing, carpenter 
work, operation of gasoline and other 
motor power, and instruction in or- 
dinary farm machinery manipulation. 
The dairy instruction includes produc- 
tion and manipulation. 

Entrance examinations will be held 
also at the university farm, Davis, 
September 19 and 20. Courses begin 
September 22. The necessary expenses 
for one year’s study will vary from 
$250 to $275. Tuition is entirely free. 

A circular describing these short 
courses has been issued and may be 
obtained by addressing the Dean at 
the University Farm School, Davis, 
California. 
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Good Roads Increase Farm 
Land Values 


According to data gathered by the 
Department of Agriculture, where 
good roads replace bad ones, the value 
of farm lands bordering on the roads 
increase to such an extent that the 
cost of road improvement is equaled 
if not exceeded. The general land 
values as well as farm values show 
marked advances following the im- 
provement of roads. As the roads in 
no way effect soil fertility or quality 
of the farm, advances are asserted to 
be due essentially to the decrease in 
the cost of hauling products to market 
or shipping point. Farms are now re- 
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(Contributed) 


S I SIT here scribing forth these idiosyncratic verbosities 
the electric fan speaks, or rather sings a little song which is 
eloquent in its simplicity, soothing in its rythm and full of 
Z condolence, for its words, beautiful as they are, bring com- 
fort for the present with cooling breezes and hope for the 
future for winter freezes. 

the song the fan sings along as it passes the time away? 
What are the words too faint to be heard as it does its work each day? 
Nix! Nix! Nix! Nix on that stuff! 


Why, never have I met a man who would blow in as much without 
making three times the rumpus about it that our friend the fan does. 

Consider the ways of the electric fan. 
treme, has a good atmosphere about him, brings good cheer to all who 
chance to cross his path. He may be accused of being a blow-hard but 


travagant, is obedient, does his work quietly but efficiently and makes his 
presence felt all over the room. Unlike others, he is most useful on a 1; 
hot day and, furthermore, he has the supreme advantage of being easily Z 
shut off in case he goes to blowing too much about himself. Z 
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garded as plants for the business of 
farming, and any reduction in their 
profits through unnecessarily heavy 
costs for hauling on bad roads nat- 
urally reduces their capitalization into 
values. With reduced costs for haul- 
ing, profits are increased with the re- 
sult that the farm plant shows satis- 
factory earnings on a higher capital 
value. Immigration is particularly 
marked where road conditions are 
favorable; in fact the figures of the de- 
partment seem to indicate that good 
roads indirectly increase the demand 
for rural property, and the price oí 
farm land, like that of any other com- 
modity, is ruled by the relations be- 
tween demand and supply. 


the Electric Fan 


That old fan is a sport if I ever 


He is industrious in the ex- 


a hot-air-merchant. He is not ex- 
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Bill Otts in the Frozen North—Impressions of 
Arctic Region Written for Magazine 


William Coddington Edison Otts, 
the company’s invaluable represen- 
tative in the enterprising town of 
Clovis, is in Alaska. This announce- 
ment comes as a great relief to Mr. 
Otts' many friends, for while no ap- 
prehension was felt for his safety, all 
are glad that the suspense awaiting 
word from the inimitable electrician is 
at an end. 

Bill passed through Fresno the mid- 
dle of July on his vacation—the first 
he has enjoyed in the past two years. 
He had no fixed destination—at least 
if he knew where he was going he did 
not confide in his friends—and as he 
departed his farewell was as follows: 

“I don't know where I am going, 
boys, but I’m on my way. Im going 
to take a couple of months off and let 
my legs carry me where they will.” 

And with no further intimation as 
to his points of call, Bill departed. For 
weeks and weeks his friends waited 
and waited, but there was no word 
from him. Finally one day early this 
month a letter postmarked in Alaska 
found its way into the Magazine's 
wicker. It was from Bill and that 
everyone might know what he has 
been doing and what he thinks of the 
frozen north, the Magazine herewith 
presents Bills manuscript in its orig- 
inal form: 


Sitka, Alaska, August 1, 1913. 


Editor San Joaquin Light and Power 
Magazine. 
Dear Sir: 

You will note by this that “Hutch” 
and I are in Alaska and that we have 
made a quick and successful trip with- 
out event except that “Hutch” was so 
seasick he was afraid for two days that 
he wouldn't die. 

I am forwarding by the next mail a 
specimen nugget from Frank Glan- 
ville's “Black Eagle” mine and as the 
trail is not used at this time of the 
year, owing to the snow, 1 had to be 
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lowered down into the bottom of a 
2,000 foot canyon by “Hutch” to secure 
the specimen. Everyone here, includ- 
ing the mayor of Sitka, who enter- 
tained “Hutch” and me at his home 
last night, is firm in the opinion that 
Glanville will make a big thing of it 
when he gets the machinery installed. 

The mayor is a very pleasant gen- 
tleman and his wife, who is as light 
on her feet as a Spanish senorita, tips 
the beam at 3124 pounds. They have 
two very charming daughters, Misses 
Okami and Yoyani, named after In- 
dian celebrities, who have showed us 
all of the sights including a perilous 
ride in a frail looking Kiayak on the 
icy waters of the north Pacific. 

The thermometer stands now at 68 
below and old-timers look for a cold 
night tonight. “Hutch” had one foot 
frozen slightly in bed last night and 
our host advised that he put the “Hot 
Point” iron on his feet tonight. 

The Aurora Boraelis Light and 
Power Company furnishes the juice 
for this section and it has been a puz- 
zle to me how they keep it in a liquid 
state. A story was told yesterday to 
demonstrate that a Yankee never loses 
his old-time cunning. A miner, who 
knew something about electricity, was 
snowed in about ninety miles due north 
of Sitka, on the line of the A. B. L. 
& P. Co., and being without powder 
and shells, he hit on a novel plan to 
get game. He found some coils of 
copper wire and made hooks on both 
ends; on the lower end he placed fish 
for bait and threw the other hooked 
end over the electric light wires, leav- 
ing the fish dangling a few feet above 
ground. That night he was awakened 
by a terrible commotion outside and 
judged from the noise that a thunder 
and lightning storm had struck the 
Arctic region. He looked out and saw 
a huge Polar bear gyrating through 
the air on the end of one of the loose 
wires. Each time his feet would touch 
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the ground the circuit would be com- 
plete and the electric juice would pour 
through the bear into the ground, 
causing the sparks to fly and the noise 
of escaping electricity to sound in the 
still air like a cannon. The miner did 
not stir and in a few moments he was 
convinced from the movements of the 
bear that it was all over with Mr. 
Polarious Bruin. He reached him just 
in time to see the great bear sink into 
the snow, breaking the wire connection 
completely. The miner found the bear 
to be roasted completely to a turn and 
he said he never enjoyed roast beef 
or mutton as he did that Polar. Dur- 
ing the remaining three months he 
worked that same racket again and 
again on game until by accident he 
crossed the wires and blew out a 
transformer in Sitka and the linemen 
came out on snow shoes to find the 
cause of the unusual antics of the juice. 
They, of course, got onto the miner's 


novel scheme of hunting, and it is un- 
necessary to say that he was repri- 
manded by the home office and his fish- 
ing skit seized and taken to Sitka. 
We are to be entertained by the 
Chamber of Commerce tomorrow and 
“Hutch” is committing to memory a 
speech in reply to the mayor's wel- 
come. We came across the June num- 
ber of the Magazine at the mayor's of- 
fice today. The mayor says the natives 
fight desperate battles to get hold of 
each number of the Magazine and he 
requests that all of their subscriptions 
be doubled in order to keep the peace. 


More again. 
BILL AND HUTCH. 


Whether or not Bill is a prevaricator 
is left to your judgment for a decision, 
but any rate everyone is glad that Bill 
wrote as now there is no need of dis- 
patching the trouble shooting crews to 
find out what had become of him. 


Fruit Trees Net Handsome Returns Where the 
Quality Is Good and the Market Active 


Fruit trees, where the product is 
high grade and the market active, have 
a tremendous earning capacity. A 
good crop which commands a good 
price will pay for the land in which 
the trees are planted, many times over. 
Growers who keep a close tab on the 
product and returns from their or- 
chards, have many interesting stories 
in figures to tell which are particularly 
alluring in the light of investment. 

There are some cherry trees grow- 
ing on the W. G. Hill place east of 
Dinuba which are record breakers for 
bearing and returns. Last year one 
tree made a record of 300 pounds of 
cherries of the English Marilla variety, 
and the fruit sold at ten cents a pound, 
paying Mr. Hill the handsome sum of 
$30 a tree. Figuring one hundred trees 
to the acre, this would mean a return 


of $3000 per acre. If the price were 
only one-half as good the trees would 
still bring $1500 per acre, and should 
the crop fail by half at the lower price, 
the returns then would be $750 to the 
acre. Even at this figure Mr. Hill will 
be making a very handsome return on 
his original investment. 


J. M. Little, near Selma, has 75 
apricot trees from which he has har- 
vested two tons of dried ’cots this year. 
At the present price of 11 cents, they 
will bring him $440, which is pretty 
good for three-quarters of an acre. 


H. J. Lohman, near Selma, had a 
record crop of apricots this year. From 
four acres of trees he sold $1700 worth 
of green fruit and would have realized 
$100 more had they not grown too 
ripe for marketing green. 
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“Crool but True” 
When the chic bathing girl, 
With a waterproof curl 
And a costume strictly marine; 
Trips in for a lave 
With her hair in a wave 
She goes out to see and be seen. 


The papers are telling about a Chi- 
cago girl who lost two teeth by biting 
a tramp who was trying to rob her. 
He was evidently a touch character. 

“Eddie! He's loose again !” 


No Cause for Tears 

When the young husband reached 
home from the office he found his wife 
in tears. 

“Oh, John,” she sobbed on his shoul- 
der. “I had baked a lovely cake and 
I put it out on the back porch for the 
frosting to dry and the dog ate it!” 

“Well, don't cry about it, sweet- 
heart,” he consoled, patting the pretty 
flushed cheek. “I know a man who 
will give us another dog!” 


Old Stock Turned Over 
Here are a few old-time riddles we 
do not want you to forget. Try them 
on the office boy. 
When is a window like a star? 
When it is a skylight. - 


Why is a child with a cold in its 
head like a winter night? 

Because it blows, it snows (its nose). 

Why is matrimony like a besieged 
city? 

Because those who are in it wish to 
be out, and those who are out wish to 
be in. 

Why is I the luckiest of the vowels? 

Because it is the center of bliss, 
while E is in hell, and all the others 
are in purgatory. 


Not So Slow 

A young Canadian went to London 
last winter and was making a call upon 
a very pretty young woman whom he 
had met there for the first time. 

“Do you have reindeer in Canada?” 
she asked meekly. 

“No, darling,” he answered, “at this 
season of the year it always snows.” 


Oh! You Chicken! 
He had stolen a lock of her golden hair, 
And, alone in his room, he kissed it, 
But he had naught on the maiden there, 
For, alone in her room, she missed it. 


“That boob has been clipping my 
switch!” she said, 
Then giggled and spoke, “To think, 
That lock that he fancied once grew 
on my head 
Came off of the bean of a Chink!” 
—Chicago Daily News. 


Satisfied— 
Doctor: “You will either have to 
quit drinking or lose your eyesight.” 
Patient: “Oh, well, I don’t care, I've 
seen most everything.” 


R—R—Revenge ` 
Murphy: “What's that 
pocket?” 

Pat (in whisper): “Dynamite. I'm 
waiting for Casey. Every time he 
meets me he slaps me on the chest and 
breaks me pipe! Next time he does it 
he'll blow his hands off.’—Exchange. 


in your 


Too Ambitious 

He was poor, but otherwise honest, 
and she was an heiress. 

He had proposed to her. 

She had refused him. 

“Why, you foolish boy,” she said, 
“vou couldn't even dress me!” 

“Well, what of that?” he queried. 
“Don't you suppose I could learn?” 
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Flies in a Song 
Ten little flies 
All in a line; 
One got a swat! 
Then there were * * * * * * * * * 
Nine little flies oe 
Grimly sedate, 
Licking their chops— 
Swat! There were * * * * * * * * 
Eight little flies 
Raising some more— 
Swat! Swat! Swat! Swat! 
Then there were * * * * 
Four little flies 
Colored green-blue; 
Swat! (Aain’t it easy!) 
Then there were * * 
Two little flies 
Dodged the civilian— 
Early next day I 
There were a million! 
—Purloined. 


Here Are Three or Four We Do Not 
Wish Any Credit For 


What word is it if you take away 
a letter will make you sick? Music, 
take away the M. 

Babies are coupons cut from the 
bonds of matrimony. 

How do they get the water into the 
watermelon? 

By planting the seed in the spring. 

What is a man who eats his mother- 
in-law? 

A gladiator. 


Why He Was Generous 

An Englishman who had just lost 
both arms and both legs was obliged 
to solicit alms. As he sat on the street 
corner one day an Irishman passed by 
and dropped fifty cents into his hat. 
Almost immediately the Irishman 
turned and gave him fifty cents more. 

“You are a good man,” said a kind- 
looking old lady, “to give that unfor- 
tunate man so much.” 

“Faith, and I’d give him more if I 
could,” said the Irishman, “for he’s the 
only Englishman I have iver seen 
thrimmed to suit me.” 


How Shocking! 
A Kansas paper, printed next door 
to a church, perpetrates this poetical 


gem: 
Old Mother Hubbard 
Went out and rubbered 
To see what the fashion might be. 
But when she got there 
The ladies were bare, 
Which caused Mother Hubbard to flee. 


A teacher had been explaining to her 
class in grammar the different kind of 
sentences—the simple sentence, the 
complex and the compound sentence, 
the short and the long sentence, and 
all of the rest of them, and thinking it 
was all clear, she asked: 

“Now, who can give me an example 
of a long sentence?” 

Mickey raised his hand. 

“Well, Mickey, what is it?” 

“Imprisonment for life,” 
Mickey. 


shouted 


Purchasing Power of Money 

Mrs. McFuddle started out shopping 
on Christmas Eve. She had a $10 
note, and this is what she brought 
home: 

One young tree, a rocking horse, a 
drum, a horn, a train on a track, a box 
of cigars, a box of candy, socks, stock- 
ings, handkerchiefs, gloves, perfume, 
slippers, oranges, apples, nuts, books, 
a kimono and an express wagon filled 
with packages. 

Mr. McFuddle started out shopping 
on Christmas Eve. He had a $10 note, 
and this is what he brought home; 

One silver fizz, four dry Martinis, 
nine whiskies, one sherry, one Bronx 
cocktail, one Sazerac, three sloe gin 
rickeys, four mugs of Tom and Jerry, 
six assorted doses of egg nog, eleven 
beers and a mess of free lunch. And 
they were all in one package.—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


Going Some 
A cat can lose nine lives, they say, 
And yet it isn’t in it 
With Mr. Frog, who any day 
Can croak nine times a minute. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Fresno 
General 
Emory Wishon is now the proud 


Assistant Manager A. 
father of a daughter. In San Fran- 
cisco July 27th the little lady made her 
debut into the socity of this world, 
which event was the occasion for an 
avalanche of felicitations upon the 
happy parents. Mrs. Wishon and 
little child, together with Master 
Albert Wishon, will remain in San 
Francisco over the summer. 

District Agent M. E. Newlin and 
his family motored to Cascadel the 
early part of the month, where Mrs. 
Newlin and children are spending their 
vacation. Mr. Newlin has been spend- 
ang the week-ends there. 

he families of W. E. Durfey and 
E. J. Crawford joined the vacationers 
at Cascadel early this month, and Mr. 
Durfey and Mr. Crawford spent the 
week-ends with them, making the trip 
in Mr. Durfey’s automobile. 

General Manager A. G. Wishon and 
Purchasing Agent J. H. Newlin left 
August 13th for a trip of inspection 
of the activities at Tule River. 

D. L. Wishon, engineer in charge of 
the operations at Tule River, was a 
visitor in Fresno this month. 

William Stranahan in charge of the 
surveys and right of ways for the new 
line from Power House No. 3 to Ray- 
mond, returned to Fresno August 13th 
together with his assistants, R. F. 
Brock and Frank Ridge, after having 
completed their work. The brush has 
been cleared over the right of way and 
poles were being delivered for the 
erection of the line when Mr. Stran- 
ahan and his boys took their leave. 
Bill lost no time in leaving for San 
Francisco where he enjoyed a few 
days vacation with Mrs. Stranahan be- 
fore bringing himself and frau back to 
Fresno where they will make their 
home in the future. Bill will buy a 
house and again establish the Stran- 


ahan domicile in a structure of his 
own. 

Rattlesnakes offered much diversion 
for Bill Stranahan and his crew last 
month while completing the Raymond 
survey. They killed five of the ven- 
omous reptiles, the largest one having 
been put away by Bill himself. It 
measured four feet eight inches in 
length and was as big around as a 
large sized orange, so Bill says. He 
has the skin to back up his word so 
there car be no doubt of the truthful- 
ness of the statement. The snake evi- 
dently was an old one. 

Herb Spears of the storeroom de- 
partment has returned from his vaca- 
tion spent in the southern part of the 
state. He lingered around the beaches 
and San Diego and made a sea trip 
many miles south off the coast of 
Mexico. He did not get mixed up 
with any revolutionists but at the same 
time he did not enter the neighboring 
country looking for a battle. 

Charles Rawlings of the stores de- 
partment spent two weeks in Selma 
during the month checking up the 
materials in stock in the southern dis- 
trict. 

Mrs. L. Price, assistant cashier of 
the Fresno office, took her vacation 
the first of the month and spent the 
time in the mountains. She returned 
feeling much improved in health, after 
having a very enjoyable outing. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Carpenter left 
the early part of the month to spend 
two weeks in Long Beach. It is a safe 
bet that Carp wished he was back in 
Fresno when the Packers-Producers 
series came off, for he would have 
liked to have been on hand to see the 
clash between the league leaders. 
However, his appetite for baseball was 
somewhat appeased in Los Angeles. 
While Mr. Carpenter was back at his 
desk at the expiration of the allotted 
two weeks, it will be several weeks 
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Ruth on her high horse. 
often that Ruth gets in this frame of mind 


It is not very 


but when she does she “surely do.” The 
horse does not seem to mind it though. 


yet before Mrs. Carpenter reports for 
duty as she is going to enjoy a layoff 
oí two months. 

Miss Nira Hickman enjoyed her 
vacation this month, spending two 
weeks time in and around San Fran- 
cisco. i 

Miss Mortimer Lamkin is enjoying 
a month's vacation. Her address is 
Alameda and from there she took sev- 
eral interesting side trips. 

N. E. McCabe was among the vaca- 
tioners who had their time off during 
the month of August. 

E. Ellis enjoyed a two weeks vaca- 
tion at Inverness and other northern 
points and upon his return H. W. For- 
sey of the purchasing department 
force departed to spend two weeks 
with his family. 
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Assistant General Manager E. B. 
Walthall made a trip to Los Angeles 
during the month as well as several 
short trips to nearby districts. 

General Superintendent Peart was 
in San Francisco for several days this 
month on a short visit to Mrs. Peart 
and son, who went north to spend the 
summer. 

Ed. Van Buren has joined the ranks 
of the new home owners and he and 
his family are now proudly occupying 
a handsome new bungalow on Central 
avenue near Pine. “Van says he is 
some gardener and is planning to put 
in all of his spare time making the 
new lot look beautiful. 

Superintendent of Construction Jack 
Burgess spent considerable time in 
Bakersfield and other points in the 
southern end of the system this month 
looking over the new work in progress 
there. 

Tony Rose, accompanied by E. F. 
Otto, spent several days at the Pleas- 
ant Valley farm putting in a refrig- 
erating plant for A. Emory Wishon. 

Miss Grace Sellers is again at her 
post of duty after a two weeks vaca- 
tion which was much enjoyed in San 
Francisco. 

Bill Leavitt, accompanied by Mrs. 
Leavitt, left the first part of the month 
on his vacation, which was spent on a 
hunting and fishing trip. Bill of 
course took his camera along and as 
he is an accomplished artist with the 
snap box he can be expected to show 
many beautiful pictures of the coun- 
try through which his party traveled, 
upon their return. 

Miss Jo Purcell left shortly after the 
middle of the month on her vacation, 
which is to be spent in San Francisco. 
She will enjoy a two weeks layoff and 
upon her return Miss Ruth Van Buren 
will take her vacation. 

O. S. Ambrose, an electrical engineer 
formerly in charge of the signal ser- 
vice of the Pacific Northwestern Rail- 
road, is now a member of the dispatch- 
ing force under Superintendent Craw- 
ford. Mr. Ambrose is a graduate of 
Stanford University and since receiv- 
ing his degree in 1909 has been' en- 
gaged in electrical engineering work 
around the bay. The load dispatchers 
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Ed. Van Buren in the role of the happy 


father. Little Miss Mildred Van Buren 
will be five months old the 30th of this 
month and already she is learning to talk 
in the terms of kilowatt hours and over- 
due accounts. “Some girl,” says Van. Note 
the smile on Van's face. 


have been given new quarters, the 
room just across the hall from the of- 
fice of Superintendent Crawford hav- 
ing been fitted up for their use. 

Superintendent E. J. Crawford made 
a short trip to San Francisco the first 
part of the month to attend the mar- 
riage of his sister. Mr. Crawford is 
now absent on his vacation, which is 
being spent in Berkeley. Mrs. Craw- 
ford and family came down from Cas- 
cadel after a short sojourn there to 
accompany her husband and they will 
be away from Fresno until early in 
September. 

Superintendent of Construction Bur- 
gess and Mr. Crawford made a trip 
of inspection over the east loop August 
14th, traveling more than 200 miles by 
automobile during the day. They 
went over the line south to Reedley, 


thence to Stone Corral, through Wood- 
lake into Visalia, thence south through 
the territory in which the new sixty 
thousand volt transmission line is be- 
ing built and thence back to Fresno. 

Contractor Starkweather, who is 
erecting the new east sixty thousand 
volt transmission line from Strathmore 
to Famosa, is making progress at the 


. rate of about a mile a day and the line 


is now practically half completed. 

Ross L. Douglas, Bill Leavitt, Zeke 
Johnston, Fletcher Easton and Charlie 
Thompson returned Sunday, August 
17th, from a two weeks vacation spent 
in automobiles on a trip from Fresno 
to San Francisco, thence down the 
coast to Los Angeles and up the in- 
terior to Fresno again. The party cov- 
ered 1400 miles in about thirteen days 
or better than an average of 100 miles 
a day. It was a great outing, the boys 
say, and they enjoyed themselves to 
the utmost. They took several gross 
of pictures enroute, some of which 
have been promised for the next issue 
of the Magazine. Fletcher Easton and 
Charlie remained in Bakersfield. 

Miss Pearl Babcock is away from 
the office enjoying her vacation. 

Ernest Newlin, agent for the Fresno 
district, departed on his vacation after 
the return of Ross Rouglas, Saturday, 
August 16th. He will spend the time 
as Cascadel where his family have 
been enjoying themselves for several 
weeks previous to his arrival. 


Bakersfield 

Miss Nellie Thompson, assistant dis- 
patcher, has just returned from an en- 
joyable two weeks visit to Venice. 

Dave Ogle, office assistant to Chas. 
L. Easton, electric superintendent, and 
a party of friends have left for a two 
weeks hunting and camping trip in the 
mountains above Kernville. After 
purchasing all the 30-30 ammunition 
available in Bakersfield, Dave sent out 
by the rural mail carrier, Oscar Beck, 
former employee of this company, to 
the village of Rosedale, four miles 
away, to gather in all the shells that 
the town store had. At that, other 
people have hopes of obtaining a deer 
or two. 

J. A. Reece and his assistant, Ernest 
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Rosenberg, in the gas fitting depart- 
ment, are both enjoying a well earned 
vacation. Reece is busily engaged at 
the present time in building fancy 
chicken coops for Commercial Man- 
ager H. A. Jastro, who is going to 
take a flyer in the chicken business. 

Miss Dena Pesante, stenographer to 
Chief Clerk O. M. Simpson, is spend- 
ing her vacation in the mountains. 

Miss Edith E. Parker, railway 
cashier, has just returned from a most 
enjoyable two weeks trip to Balboa 
Beach. 

H. A. Jastro and wife left on the 
morning of the 9th for a two weeks 
vacation at Democrat Springs. 

A. Y. Meudell, superintendent, left 
early in August in a car accompanied 
by his family for Redondo, where he 
witnessed the natural gas burning test 
conducted by the Redondo steam plant 
of the Pacific Light and Power Cor- 
poration. Mr. Meudell’s family intend 
to sojourn at Redondo Beach for the 
summer vacation, having taken a bun- 
galow there. 


Miss Eva M. Smith, chief time- 
keeper, and Miss Rose MeGeary, sten- 
ographer for the commercial depart- 
ment, left on the 9th for Los Angeles, 
Catalina Island and adjacent seaport 
towns. The two ladies anticipated a 
most enjoyable time and have made no 
rash promises that we know of as to 
the disposal of the various sea shells, 
sharks teeth, etc., which they expect 
to gather and bring back on their re- 
turn. 

Wm. Tyler, foreman of the gas de- 
partment, surprised the Bakersfield 
force greatly by being united in mar- 
riage to Miss Myrtle Wright on the 
morning of August Ist, and is now re- 
siding in his cozy home at 809 Nile 
street. No one was aware of the mar- 
riage until Billie appeared with his 
usual expansive smile somewhat more 
expansive and a box of cigars. Here’s 
luck to you, Billie. 

A. E. Miller of the gas department, 
and W. A. McGuire of the line crew 
are both wearing expansive smiles 
these days. Cause—a 9 pound boy 
to A. E. Miller on August 5th; August 
3rd, 11 ponnd boy to W. A. McGuire. 


Did you ever see “Ace” Meudell laying 
down the law? Here he is. This char- 
acteristic pose was snapped by Mr. G. F. 
Chellis of the J. G. White Engineering Cor- 
poration while on a recent trip to the steam 
plant in Bakersfield. Mr. Chellis says “Ace” 
was caught in the act of expressing his 
opinion of the engineer who put the K. V. 
A. into the Kilowatt. 


McGuire claims that his son is the ex- 
act counterpart of the famous shoul- 
ders of Bob Fitzsimmon in his prime. 

F. S. Upson and wife are now com- 
fortably domiciled on A street in a 
handsome little bungalow, and have 
already placed an order for a collie 
pup and some chickens. This only 
goes to prove the salubrious effect of 
the Bakersfield climate—once here, al- 
ways here. 

Under the supervision of Superin- 
tendent Meudell and. Foreman Tyler 
the entire east section of Bakersfield 
has been cut over to high pressure gas 
system. 1,000 individual gas regula- 
tors have been set and everything is 
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working to perfection. The high pres- 
sure line carried 24% pounds and a 
pressure at the individual regulators 
is governed by the consumption. 

Sam Yates Potts, machinist at the 
steam plant, has just returned from a 
two weeks vacation at Santa Barbara. 

Harry Morrison, mechanic in the 
garage, and Doc Battle, official meter 
turn-on and shut-off man, intend to 
leave on the 11th for Tejon Canyon on 
a trip. We note, however, that they 
are leaving in the opposite direction 
from Dave Ogle and his party. 

J. L. Waddell, master mechanic in 
the garage, has just returned from a 
1527 mile trip through Lake. Men- 
docino, Sacramento, and other north- 
ern counties in a seven-passenger 
National touring car owned by some 
Los Angeles friends of his. He re- 
ports a most enjoyable trip. 

R. J. Carlisle, garage foreman, with 
Superintendent H. H. McClintock of 
the Midway Gas Co., in the latter’s 
1913 Cadillac, took in the Santa Mon- 
ica races, 

The commercial department has 
succeeded in signing up the new pro- 
prietors of the Southern Hotel, which 
changes hands next September, to in- 
stall an all gas equipment in the 
kitchen. This displaces the last dis- 
tillate or oil burning equipment of any 
consequence now operating in Bakers- 
field, and Messrs. Meudell and Jastro 
feel highly elated over this success. 

C. B. Dare, arc trimmer, has just 
returned from Greenhorn Mountains 
with two big bucks. It is a good thing 
he left before Ogle and Morrison. 

R. H. Mallery, head accountant, has 
returned from a short visit to Los 
Angeles, where he was called by the 
sudden illness of his father. Mr. Mal- 
lery, Sr., is now out of danger, and 
Ralph is back again once more wrest- 
ling with those wonderful account 
numbers. 

J. Niccolls has been promoted from 
trouble shooter to line foreman and is 
now handling the line crew engaged in 
running the Miller and Lux line from 
McKittrick to Buttonwillow, Rio 
Bravo, Lo Kern, Deep Wells and other 
points. 
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Ross Douglas, illuminating engineer, 
spent a week in Bakersfield visiting 
the merchants and offsetting the work 
of one certain party who has been 
making himself obnoxious by misrep- 
resenting facts in reference to lighting 
bills, and the effect of Douglas’ work 
is showing up in great shape. 

Jas. Slater, bookkeeper in the con- 
sumers department, expects to leave 
on the 9th on a two weeks hunting 
and fishing trip in the Greenhorn 
Mountains. 

Guy Dumble is spending his vaca- 
tion In the mountains. 

Maud, the White steamer, the old 
veteran war-horse, who pulls one of 
the gas wagons, celebrated her 27th 
runaway by spilling Frank Easton and 
C. Gancio head-first onto the street. 
Thereafter she paraded the principal 
streets of the town without touching 
another person or article, finally de- 
positing the wagon in front of the post- 
office and returning sedately to her 
stable. 

P. J. Kean, chief storekeeper, left 
on the 9th inst., for San Francisco by 
way of Los Angeles and the steamer 
route. 

Messrs. C. F. Gilcrest of the meter 
department, Jack Burgess, C. L. Eas- 
ton and Lou Johnston has been very 
busy the last few days preparing for 
the cut-over on the Southern Califor- 
nia Edison Co.'s Camp No. 1. 

Frank A. Easton, who has been em- 
ployed in the gas and electric depart- 
ments as draftsman, has left for the 
University of California at Berkeley to 
take up a four years’ course in en- 
gineering. 


Taft 

District Agent Jack Carter and Mrs. 
Carter enjoyed their vacation during 
the month, spending the time at the 
southern beaches. The trip did Mrs. 
Carter very much good and she re- 
turned greatly improved in health. 

H. E. West is again a member of 
the office force, resuming his duties 
he filled some time ago, early this 
month. The boys were glad to have 
him back. 


Chief Clerk Northington and Store- 
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keeper Angus Stewart have been kept 
on the jump during the absence of 
Agent Jack Carter. 

Charlie Lightner, formerly of the 
Bakersfield district, was transferred to 
Taft the first of the month and seemed 
well pleased with his new job. 

Bob Laird’s little Buick is shown in 
the picture of the Taft office force in 
this issue. Bob has been working 
night and day for the past few months 
and now that the service is in fine 
shape he hopes to have some time to 
work on the car. There is no place 
in the field the little car cannot go. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon visited the field dur- 
ing the month. 


C. C. Dickson has been transferred 
to the Corcoran office to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
L. W. Stahl, who left the service of 
the company the first of the month to 
return to his home in Los Angeles, 
where he anticipates entering the com- 
mission business. 

J. W. Stokes, the very efficient con- 
struction foreman of the Corcoran dis- 
trict, has had some additional duties 
thrown upon him since the departure 
of District Agent Bearden. Mr. Stokes 
is very familiar with all of the sys- 
tems of the company, both in the office 
and in the field, and when Mr. Bear- 
den left on his vacation he gave Mr. 
Stokes charge of the office. 


The Taft office force in front of the company’s headquarters in the southern oilfield. 


Reading from right to left, H. E. West, clerk; 


Stewart, storekeeper; 


S. A. Northington, chief clerk;. Angus 


R. E. Laird, who sees that everyone gets service; J. B. Carter, 


district agent, and C. L. Easton, electrical superintendent of the Bakersfield district. 


! Corcoran 

District Agent R. L. Bearden and 
C. C. Dickson left on the 12th of the 
month on their vacations, which will 
be spent in the Pacific northwest. 
Previous to his departure Mr. Bearden 
had been in ill health, and he expects 
that the sea voyage, short as it was, 
and the complete change of climate 
will restore his old-time energy and 
spirits. 
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; Merced 

General Superintendent L. N. Peart 
was in Merced recently on an auto- 
mobile trip of inspection from Fresno 
to Crane Valley and thence over the 
new Raymond line now in the process 
of construction, thence to Merced Falls 
and from there to Merced. 

The distribution line from Belhi to 
Ballico has been completed and the 20 
horsepower plant of Edgar M. Wilson 
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has been placed in operation. The 
plant is giving a good stream of water. 
The Los Angeles Development Com- 
pany, which is promoting the colony 
at this point, is making preparations 
for the erection of a number of houses, 
and Ballico, within a short time, will 
be showing many signs of activity. 
Horace Parks of the Madera office 
returned from his vacation about the 


losses on the Wilson building and the 
stock of the Power Co. The latter 
loss was adjusted in less than fifteen 
minutes, owing to the excellent method 
of bookkeeping employed by the Power 
Co. Each day they know exactly the 
amount of their stock. They keep a 
daily inventory and sales or material 
used are deducted. Their stock loss 
was upwards of $3,000, and carried 
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Jerry La Marsna, construction foreman, and his crew installing a transformer set in 


the Coalinga East Side field. The installation was made for the Standard Oil Company 
on its section 28 property and will pump the well, which is shown to the right of the 
photograph, from a level of 2500 feet. The well, however, is 3040 feet deep. The trans- 
formers are three 20 K. W. General Electric and the motor is a 15 to 45 General Electric 
pumping motor. The installation is an excellent piece of work and Jerry and his boys 
have been given much credit for the same. The boys off the ground are, reading from 
left to right, Earl Boyd, Earle Cavinar, and G. E. Giger. On the ground Jerry La Marsna 
is at the left and Dr. W. Martin, of the University of Southern California, is at the right. 


15th of the present month. 

The following newspaper clipping, 
taken from the Los Banos Enterprise, 
pays a flattering compliment to the 
efficiency of the bookkeeping system 
in use on the system of the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation : 
F. J. Fernhoff, insurance adjuster, was 
here Tuesday for the Northwestern 
National Insurance Co. adjusting the 
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$2,500 insurance on the stock. The 
office fixtures carried $300 and only $75 
was deducted for furniture saved. 


Coalinga 
Ray McCoy, collector and cashier in 
the Coalinga office, left on August 8th 
on his vacation. He will spend most 
of his time in the southern part of the 
state. 
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S. G. CAN of the General Elec- 
tric Company, spent several days in 
Coalinga, during August. 

The 10 horse power motor for the B. 
I. Potter Oil Company was started up 
during the month and is giving entire 
satisfaction. 

Superintendent Mitchell of the 
Maine State Oil Company has ordered 
another motor to replace a gas engine 
at present operating on the lease. He 
expects shortly to also install a motor 
on a new well. which he has just com- 
pleted. drilling, at which time his en- 
tire lease will be “electrified.” Mr. 
Mitchell is a strong advocate of the 
electric motor and kas motors installed 
on his main line pump, water pump, 
‘and other apparatus around the lease. 

Storekeeper Vic Kimmick was con- 
fined to his bed two days during 
August on account of sickness. 


Santa Maria 

The following is from the fertile 
brain of District Agent Jack Frost: 

Santa Maria was invaded on the 8th 
of August by five woozy looking 
pirates from the Fresno office. They 
said they were on a vacation and that 
they intended to make the most of it. 
They seemed to be enjoying them- 
selves and at the same time picking 
up a fund of useful information along 
with considerable real estate collected 
from various counties from Fresno to 
Santa Barbara. The real estate was 
distributed equally among the crowd 
and for lack of better places to carry it 
it was arranged in neat little piles in 
various hollow spots of their respective 
countenances. The fund of useful in- 
formation was tucked away under the 
places where their hats should have 
been and in suit cases along with the 
rag doll mascot, Mamie. Mamie ap- 
peared to be a perfect lady and how 
she escaped contamination in this 
roughneck crowd is a mystery to the 
writer. They were a dandy bunch of 
fellows though and a credit to the or- 
ganization (?). The writer’s only one 
regret is that the party arrived unan- 
nounced and sufficient time was not 
allowed the Santa Maria station to 
tring forth some sort of fitting enter- 
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tainment. After a careful examination 
of the company property in Santa 
Maria, the bunch left on the trip to 
Los Angeles. We hope that they en- 
joyed the trip south and that the fund 
of useful information along with the 
samples of real estate continued to 
grow. Don’t get sore, you weren't 
very dirty and we loved you just the 
same. Look out for officers from the 
California Land Show though, they 

might need you. N. B.—This must 
have been Douglas, Easton, et al.— 
Editor. 

“Slats” Shelbourne has returned 
from his vacation and is again in full 
swing in the Santa Maria office. 
“Slats” seems to like Ventura. Seems 
that one of the peaches of the Santa 
Maria valley has been transplanted to 
that country. “Slats” is always in 
touch with the job though, as was evi- 
denced by a postal calling his boss's 
attention to the time on which to read 
certain meters and collect certain bills. 

Jack Smead has left the employ of 
the company and has been superseded 
by H. J. Anderson in the meter depart- 
ment at Santa Maria. “Andy” is one 
of J. C. McCullough’s straw bosses 
and we know he will make good. 

The Santa Maria force has been 
augmented by the employment of Alex 
Tate. Mr. Tate will act as collector 
and stenographer and assist in the 
office. We wish him success in his 
new work and hope that he likes the 
San Joaquin family. 

: DuBois, chief operator at 
Santa Maria, returned from his vaca- 
tion on the 11th of August. John is 
full of enthusiasm about his work and 
returned with tales of the many plants 
that he had visited during his trip to 
Los Angeles and vicinity. He is one 
of the type that believes in his work 
and is able to take the pleasures of life 
from it, and in return give efficiency 
to it. 

J. C. McCullough with his cus- 
tomary speed has been busy this past 
week installing the new motor gen- 
erator set in the Santa Maria station. 
This generator set is 150 K. W. and is 
for the operation of the Pacific Coast 
Railway electric line between Santa 
Maria, Guadaloupe and Betteravia. 
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San Luis Obispo 

Zeke Johnston, Fletcher Easton and 
Illuminating Engineer Douglas landed 
in San Luis Obispo Thursday, August 
7th, on their tour of the coast coun- 
ties. At their request, “Doc” Farrow 
piloted the party to Pismo Beach 
where a sumptuous clam dinner was 
served. “Doc” had no intention of 


going into the water but was finally 
persuaded to don a bathing suit and 
join the crowd. The motor party left 
San Luis that afternoon for Santa 
Maria and points south. 

Miss Ethel Hoyt, bookkeeper at San 


Diego, stopping at all places of inter- 
est en route. Judging from the post- 
cards received by the force here, he is 
enjoying every minute, but it is safe 
to bet that when he returns he will 
say, “Yes, I had a good time, but I’m 
glad to get back.” 

The work of building four and one- 
half miles of distribution line at Atas- 
cadero to give service to the new col- 
ony established at that place is now 
being rushed under the supervision of 
General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., and 
District Agent K. B. Glass of the Paso 
Robles district. The distribution lines 


A power company bunch enjoying Sunday with Bill Stranahan at South Fork. From 
left to right, Robert Brock, Miss Bessie Havner, Frank Ridge, Miss Ruth Van Buren, 
Bill Stranahan and Mortimer Peckinpaugh. Brock and Ridge are members of Stranahan's 
crew. This explanation is to square Frank with his wife. 


Luis Obispo, recently returned from 
a two weeks vacation at the southern 
beaches. 

A. C. Seeber, collector, is spending 
two weeks hunting and fishing in 
Pecho Canyon. Seeber is very handy 
at taking in the coin, but as to how 
well he can handle the rod and gun re- 
mains to be seen. j 

Geo. L. Howard, district agent at 
San Luis Obispo, departed August 2nd 
for Fillmore and Los Angeles, where 
he joined his family on a trip to San 


will be run to the civic center, the 
brick kilns and the switch yards. It 
is expected that the work will be com- 
pleted by the end of the month. 
Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon made a trip of inspec- 
tion to the coast properties during the 
middle of the month, coming down 
from San Francisco. He traveled by 
auto and after a survey of the prop- 


_erties on this side of the Coast Range 


returned to Fresno. : 
Eduardo de la Cuesta, a prominent 
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rancher in the Santa Ynez Valley, is 
arranging to plant several large tracts 
to alfalfa and one 100-acre tract will 
be irrigated from wells pumped by 
electricity. Mr. De la Cuesta believes 
that the Santa Ynez Valley is facing 
an era of general improvement and by 
the extension of the power lines the 
ranchers in this vicitniy will have the 
means for operating pumps for irriga- 
tion purposes. 


Street Railway Department 


Motorman C. Nelson and Asa Clark 
left July 31st for the mountains. The 
boys are looking for large shipments 
of game soon as it has been quite 
smoky in the mountains north of Bak- 
ersfield since their departure. Nelson 
said if he did not run out of salt no 
one would be disappointed as he knew 
just where to find the big game this 
time. 7 

Motorman J. Moore has moved from 
22nd and “R” street to the Salsbury 
home in the southwest addition. 

Motorman Andy Anderson has 
moved from Grove and Park to more 
modern quarters in the southern part 
of the city. 

Motorman J. Cumming has moved 
from the Kurtsuiler home to south 
Chester where he is comfortably set- 
tled. His nephew, C. Cumming, re- 
cently from Atlanta, Georgia, is mak- 
ing his home with him. 

Motorman P. Washburn is the proud 
daddy of a fine nine-pound girl. Wash- 
burn is wearing one of those everlast- 
ing smiles, 

Motorman Joe La Chance was very 
much surprised by the announcement 
of his brother’s wedding, which took 
place August 6th. 

Motormen Crissman, McCrary, 
Bridges, Combs, Turner and McSmith 
are keeping the wheels going on the 
Chester avenue line. As they are all 
pretty steady old gentlemen we have 
not special mention to make of them. 

Conductor A. Brower is acting as 
night inspector during the absence of 
J. O. Arnold, who is on his vacation. 
It will be well for the boys to step 
lively during Al’s reign. 


Conductor F. Waite and family re- 
turned after a month’s vacation at the 
Jack Ranch feeling much refreshed and 
ready to take up his duties on the main 
line. 

Conductor E. Warren has been on 
the sick list for several days. 

Conductor C. Warren has resigned 
his position as conductor to take a 
position on the police force. The boys 
are sorry to see Clyde leave and wish 
him success in his new position. 
Superintendent Turner says that 
whenever the city dads want a good 
man it seems like they have to draw 
from his force. 

Conductor L. Kast was off duty a 
few days on account of rheumatism. 
Kast says Emery Garrett bothers him 
considerably. 

Conductor Stock is holding down 
main line run No. 8 with J. LaChance 
at the wheel. 

Conductor Harry Shaffer has fallen 
heir to a main line run on account of 
C. Warren's resignation. Harry says 
he doesn't care if the Chester avenue 
boys like it or not. 

Conductor Pro. A. Spear will have 
a regular run on Chester avenue, which 
is much to his liking. Mr. Spear is a 
school teacher from Kentucky and will 
be glad to give any of the boys schol- 
arly advice. Garrett, Hess and E. Tur- 
ner have expressed a willingness to 
join the class. 

Miss Edith Parker, the congenial 
and obliging receiving clerk for the 
railway department, spent a delightful 
vacation with her mother at Bolsa 
Chico Bay. 

Conductors McMillan, H. Clark, 
Martin, Gunning, Buckner and Cum- 
mings are still on the job making the 
Let of the hot days and looking cheer- 

ul. 


Superintendent J. F. Turner had oc- 
casion to go to the San Joaquin Hos- 
pital for an operation on his cheek. 
He decided he had cheek enough with- 
out the extra. He congratulates him- 
self on being able to obtain the ser- 
vices of so skilled a surgeon as Dr. 
C. W. Kellogg, who, with the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Kellogg, performed the 
operation. 
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New Fall Merchandise 
Arriving Daily 


Women’s Tailor Made Suits 


Ranging in Price from 


$15 to $60 


Men’s New Fall Tailor Mades 


Ranging in Price from 


$10 to $35 


Exquisite Lines of Dress Goods, 
Silks and Trimmings 
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